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POTASH FOR AMBER CANE. 





E. L. Sturtevant, Director of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
been experimenting as to whether the use 
of sulphate of potash would change the 
amount or ratio of sugar percentage in the 
crop. He says that while the results show 
but little change in sugar percentage pro- 
duced by the potash application, yet it 
became very evident that the use of 
potash tended to cause earlier ripening of 
the seed. The potash was used in the 
form of a sulphate, and was applied 
broadcast previous to planting the seed, 
at the rate of 200, 400, 600, 800 and 1,000 
pounds per acre. The experiment em- 
phasized the fact noted by Prof. Collier, 
that the sugar increases as the seed ripens, 
and warns us of the advantage of not com- 
mencing the working of the cane at too 
early a date. The principal gain made by 
the use of potash seemed to be in the 
earlier ripening of the seed, which the 
potash tended to accelerate, thus in- 
creasing the sugar yield. Dr. Sturtevant 
adds: 

**The ease with which sorghum sugar 
cane can be grown, the large crops which 
can readily be raised, its abundance 
of sugar, and the value of its refuse 
for feeding, all indicate tke Importance it 
may assume, and that, perhaps, right 
soon, in our husbandry. Above all, the 
growing of sugar sorghums is within the 
jine of our traditions and habits of farm- 
ing, as Wein largely a machine crop 
rather than a ‘back crop,’ as is the beet- 
li generally grown it is probable that 
some ingenious inventor would find a 
way to strip the leaves by machinery, 
thus making it in whole a machine-cared- 
for crop.” 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AND 
THEIR PREVENTION. 








LENAWEE JUNCTION, Jan. 15. ‘83. 
‘To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

There was one very important matter 
touched upon by ex-Governor Jerome in 
his message, especially to the farmers of 
Michigan, the contagious diseases of do- 
mestic animals. The loss annually to the 
stock raisers of our State is immense. 

There was once an attempt to legislate 
on this subject, and an ‘‘act” passed. It 
simply authorized the governor to ap- 
point three commissioners, and then 
stopped. There was no power or author- 
ity given them to destroy, shut up, or in 
any way stop the spread of ‘contagious 
diseases.” No appropriation of a dollar to 
defray the necessary expense of said 
commissioners. Such an act must have 
caused some wise Solon softening of 
the brain, if possibly he did not have it 
before. 

Two years ago an amendment to the 
old law passed the Senate, asking the ap- 
propriation of $500 only, and power given 
tothe commissioners to use all necessary 
means to suppress the spread of all such 
diseases among domestic animals, but 
when it reached the House, where a large 
number of the members were farmers, 
and most of all men interested in the 
matter, it was killed. 

It is a fact known to all reading men 
that hog cholera is steadily but surely 
spreading over the State, and is not onlya 
severe loss to farmers but very dangerous 
to the health of all consumers of pork or 
lard. . 

Last fall there was brought to the State 
fair from the east a herd of fine cattle. 
While there most of them were taken 
sick and some of them died. It is not 
clearly known just what this disease was, 
but there was a report got out, notwith- 
standing the attempt to suppress it, that 
it was the veritable “lung plague.” If it 
was, the most valuable cattle of our State 
were exposed to a disease that might cause 
the loss of millions to farmers and stock 
raisers, 

We might go on and cite very many 
more instances all the time occuring, that 
would more clearly prove the great need 
of legislation. 

We sincerely hope if a bill should be 


brought forward again this winter, the 
legislature will at least make a little ef- 
fort to know how important the matter is 
before it is thrown aside. x, 
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THE DUTCH-FRIESIAN AND HOL- 
STEIN HERD BOOKS. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In a late number of the Farmer, in 
giving an account of your visit to the 
Saginaw Valley, and of the Dutch Friesian 
(commonly called Holstein) herds exam- 
ined by you, you spoke of the two herd 
books, the one the Holstein Herd Book, 
the other the Dutch Friesian Herd Book, 
and in that letter stated that animals 
registered in the one could not be regis- 
tered in the other. 

I have a letter from Mr. 8. Hoxie, Sec- 
retary of the Dutch Friesian Association, 
dated Jan. 4, 1883, from which I am per- 
mitted to make the following extracts: 

‘« An article has recently appeared in the 
MicHIGAN FARMER in which it is repre- 
sented that the Dutch Friesian Associa- 
tion will not receive cattle to registry be- 
longing to any breeder who_ has cattle 
registered in the Holstein Herd Book. 
There never was a grosser mistake. We 
not only receive such cattle, but we re- 
ceive cattle that have one parent recorded 
in the Dutch Friesian Herd Book, and the 
other in the Holstein Herd Book, provid- 
ing there is no evidence of the parent re- 
corded in the Holstein Herd Book being 
of some other of the black and white 
breeds. It is a fact that cannot be 
gainsaid that other than pure North 
Holland or Friesian black and white cattle 
have been registered in the Holstein Herd 
Book,. and they continue to receive 
Gronnigen cattle, but exclusive of such 
cattle, the remainder of the Holstein 
registry and their offspring would be and 
are eligible to registry in our Herd Book. 
All we propose is to simply try to occupy 
consistent ground. Our rules confine im- 

ortations to pure North Holland or 

riesian black and white cattle. The 
rules of the Holstein Association also re- 
quire a certificate of imported cattle, to 
read in the same way. I will give the 
exact wording of the certificate: 


“The undersigned , cattle breeder at 
certifies that the following described animal sold 
Mr. , of ,is bred on the side of both 
sire and dam known to him to be of the pure 
North Holland or Friesian breed of black and white 
piebald cattle.” 


“‘Now all that we do is to reject those 
cattle and their offspring that are not of 
the pure North Holland or Friesian breed. 
During the past season there have been 
importations that are not recognized in 
Europe as being of this breed. The sellers 
of these cattle in any part of the Nether- 
lands do not care how the certificates read, 
and although they do not call their cattle 
pure North Holland or Friesian cattle at 
home, they will sign a certificate that they 
are such in order to sell and get a little 
higher price of American buyers.” 


In addition to what Mr. Hoxie has said, 
I would add that an effort is being made 
on the part of gentlemen connected with 
the Dutch Friesian Herd Book Associa- 
tion to prevent so far as possible the use 
of certificates signed simply by the breed- 
er as conclusive evidence, and to require 
animals imported to be first registered in 
the Netherlands or Friesian Herd Book 
published in Europe. The associations of 
gentlemen engaged in the publication of 
these volumes have superior opportunities 
for knowing whether the animals there 
presented for registry are what they pur- 
port to be, and such animals as they 
register we may safely rely upon as being 
true to certificate. To me it seems clear 
that the interest of every breeder and im- 
porter is but promoted by throwing all 
safeguards possible about the purity of 
the animals imported. 

I believe that the breed is destined to 
prove of very great value to the dairymen 
of the United States. For its milk pro- 
ducing qualities it is unequaled, and for 
beef superior to any other milking breed. 
No reason exists why the two Herd Book 
Associations should not unite. The pub- 
lished rules as to cattle eligible to registry 
are the same in both cases. The only 
difference isin the evidence required to 
entitle the animal to registry. If all the 
gentlemen connected with both associa- 
tions would lay aside selfish considera- 
tions, and govern themselves solely with 
reference to the best interest of the breed 
as a whole, no difficulty would he ex- 
perienced in effecting a union. 


W. L. WEBBER. 
East Saginaw, Jan. 16, °83. 
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CHESHIRE SWINE. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

This breed is becoming very popularin 
many sections, more especially in New 
York State, where they have been bred 
in purity for many years, and are some- 
times called the ‘‘ Jefferson County Pigs.” 
In the ‘‘ Transactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society” for 1867 we 
find them highly recommended. It reads 
as follows: ‘‘ We have never seen a larger 
or better show of Swine at the State Fair. 
This department attracted much atten- 
tion, and was universally commended. 
The principal exhibitors are from Jefferson 
County, and we believe nothing better in 
the large breed can be found anywhere in 
this country than was shown by Jefferson 
County exhibitors. * * * * Fourteen 
pens of improved Cheshires were shown, 
a breed well-known as exceedingly hand- 
some, and of early ripening variety; March 
pigs averaged three hundred pounds 
each.” 

A well-known breeder gives a record of 
406 pounds as an average, on a litter of 
seven, killed when just nine months and 
one day old. One pig of the above lot 
, dressed 416 pounds when eight months 








Fercheron Stallion “GILDINO” (No. 2008, P. N.S. B.) 
One of nearly 1,000 imported from France by M. W. Dunnam, Wayne, 
Du Page County, Ilinois. 

















and fourteen days old. There are other 
breeds that will make heavier pork if fed 
long enough, but between the age of eight 
and twelve months the Cheshire is unsur- 
passed. They may be described as fol- 
lows: Color, pure white, very long bodies 
and broad backs, with heavy hams and 
shoulders. The head is fine, with small 
erect ears, and very fine bone for such 
large hogs. Their hams are nicely marbled 
with fat and lean, and their pork fine 
grained and firm in texture. They very 
much resemble the large Berkshire, except 
in color, and always stand well on their 
legs, even when in fleshy condition. 
Weigh at mature age, 600 to 800 pounds. 
DICK. 
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THE TRUE VALUE OF DIFFER- 
ENT BREEDS OF STOCK. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In looking over the last FarMER one of 
the first articles that attracted my atten- 
tion was the paper of 8. B. Hammond, 
read before the Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. I had heard it spoken of as a su- 
perior production, and from my acquain- 
tance with the writer and his ability, I did 
not look for such comparisons as he in- 
dulged in. Many may not consider the 
differences, and think with only a few 
fine wool sheep they are safely started on 
the road to financial prosperity. He gives 
the expense of keeping a full-grown horse 
(weight 1,000 pounds) 26 weeks on pasture 
at 75 cents a week. This is cheap where 
land is worth from $60 to $100 an acre, 
and used as pasture for horses. At his 
estimate the same value would keep 25 
sheep (2,250]bs.) and he thinks the sheep 
could run to grass four weeks longer. I 
would like to ask if the colt cannot run 
out the longest, and with less injury to 
himself than any other stock? To com- 
pare the wintering: he admits that it will 
cost as much to feed 100 Ibs. in one as the 
other, and perhaps that is a fair estimate; 
but why the great difference between sum- 
mering and wintering? 

Iam aware the price per week for pas- 
turing in this State is usually estimated 
very low, undoubtedly owing to the fact 
that sheep have heen kept on summer 
fallows and rough cheap land. If that 
was to govern the price, other stock could 
be keptisimilarly. How do those having 
charge of stock at fairs and other public 
places estimate the keeping? I think at 
the Centennial Exhibition 15 Ibs. of hay 
was daily furnished for each horse and 
three pounds for each sheep, making only 
five to one,and I never heard of sheep hav- 
ing too much, or the horses not having 
enough. One word more on this subject: 
the farmer who raises horses should raise 
such as will pay their way after three 
years old. 

Friend Hammond has estimated the 
value of horses at what they are worth for 
work; cattle for milk and beef, and his 
sheep instead of ona mutton and wool ba- 
sis, for breeding purposes. Now,it seems to 
me the just way would be to estimate 
each at its true value on the market for 
work, milk or beef, or wool and mutton, 
or else an average of salesfrom each that 
have been kept for breeding purposes. 
When you count the time and expense of 
housing and keeping from storm, with 
extra feed necessary, the profit might figure 
very differently on sheep. Further, he 
states that some who feel inclined to criti- 
cise will say he has placed values too low, 
and expenses too high, and he takes the 
Canada steer ‘‘ Canadian Champion,” with 
their estimates of keeping and his of value. 
Now, the facts are in growing beef cattle it 
is generally expected as they grow to ma- 
turity the price and value to consumers 
will advance at least one cent per pound 
each year, and such steers as those spoken 
of, still more. If he was worth six cents 
when a yearling, say ten cents when three 
years old, and as he weighed 2,400 pounds 
it would make his value $240, instead ef 
$135, and aprofit of $62.71 instead of a 
loss at his appraisal of $42.29. This makes 
quite a difference, and there is abundance 
of proof that it is correct. I will mention 
one other steer showed at the Fat Stock 
Show, Clarence Kirklevington. At 21 
months he weighed 1,620 Ibs., and the 
owners refused $225 for him, offered by a 





Chicago butcher, 





Even with the present tariff there is not 
eleven times the profiton sheep that there 
is on cattle for the average farmer. But 
horses, cattle and sheep are all essential 
and necessary; each has its place. and the 
profits will be regulated by the owner's 
taste, education and the land cultivated. 

Jan. 13th, 1885. = 
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HISTORY OF SHORTHORNS IN 
MICHIGAN. 








[Paper read by N. A. Clapp, of Wixom, at the 
Annual Convention of Shorthorn Breeders held 
at Lansing, December, 1882. | 
In our paper of 1881, we traced the his- 

tory of Shorthorn breeding in Michigan 
from its feeble beginning in 1825, until it 
had reached considerable proportions; and 
many of the events then recorded were 
within the remembrance of many present 
at our annual meeting. In our present 
paper it is our desire to record some of the 
most important as well as the most inter- 
esting events in the Shorthorn history 
made by the breeders of our State. 

The years closely following the war 
of the great rebellion, were years of un- 
paralleled prosperity to the American far- 
mer. The gold dollar was worth nearly or 
quite three of our national currency. 
Prices for farm products had reached 
enormous proportions. The price of beef 
was not the last or least to appreciate by 
the great influx of paper money. With 
money plenty consumers were not slow to 
discriminate as to quality of the beef they 
were purchasing. IJnour markets it was 
not an uncommon thing to: hear of 10, 12 
and 15 cents per pound being paid for extra 
good grade and thoro::#hbred Shorthorns 
of heavy weight for Christmas beef; while 
at the same time cattle of our common 
stock were rarely worth more than five 
and six cents per pound. The great dif- 
ference in the price of beef from our 
native stock, and that of a well bred 
Shorthorn was sufficient to show that 
there was a real value attached to quality. 
This wide difference in price was prom- 
inent among the different things that had 
a tendency te create in the farmer a de- 
sire to possess a specimen of this noble 


race cf cattle, and also a desire to possess. 


a sire from which some of these great beef 
producing animals could be reared. 

Of another means by which our farmers 
were educated we wish to speak. Our 
State Agricultural Society saw the necessi- 
ty of improving our cattle still more in 
the same direction already started by our 
pioneer breeders. Liberal prizes were of- 
fered for beef cattle of different ages. 
Prominent among those who made a 
special effort to show cattle of first class 
quality, were the well known Heath 
Brothers, who brought cattle from ad- 
joining states and aided in swelling our 
annual show of beef cattle at our State 
Fairs to remarkable proportions. An- 
other whose name has become a 
household word where excellent beef cat- 
tle are talked of in our State, is Wm. 
Smith, of Detroit. All who attended the 
State Fairs from 1870 to 1875, will remem- 
ber the great display of fat cattle exhibited 
by this gentleman. The great bovine 
monstrosities will never be forgotten by 
those who saw them Among the noted 
ones we remember the dark red Ken- 
tucky steer, that was said to weigh four 
thousand pounds; another one said to 
weigh four thousand three hundred 
pounds; another one, the white one 
brought in here from the State of New 
York, fed by Benj. Fellows, Charli, N. 
Y., said to weigh four thousand seven 
hundred pounds. Whocan say that these 
cattle were not eminent means calculated 
to show to the farmers of the State the 
great difference between native cattle, 
and the well fed and well matured grade 
Shorthorn? 

Another who has been prominent among 
the feeders and exhibitors of fat cattle at 
our faigs is Mr. C. J. Sprague, of Farm- 
ington. Those who read the agricultural 
papers of the State during the years in- 
tervening between 1870 and 1875, can not 
fail to remember the frequent mention 
made of the twin steers fed by him. We 
regret that we are unable to give weights 


attained by these twin steers at different. 


ages. Mr. Sprague was also a prominent 
exhibitor at our State Fairs. 

Last but not least, by any means, 
among the elements of which we wish to 
speak, that have been the.most potent in 
advancing the Shorthorn interest of our 
State, was the starting of the MIcHIGAN 
FarMEr in 1869. Onthe 15th day of May 
of that year the first issue of that paper 
was sent to those whose names and ad- 
dresses were known at the oftice. Well we 
remember that first paper. How the start- 
ing of a paper beside the Western Rural 
was criticised! Did we know the editor, 
R. F. Johnstone? Yes, nearly all knew 
him by reputation, the veteran Secretary 
of the State Agricultural Society. Little 
was it suspected that this new born 
agricultural paper was to be the great 
element to aid in advancing the live stock 
interests of our State. Whether it was 
the improving of aclass of draft horses 
or advancing the speed of a race horse; 
whether to improve the density of the 





fleece on aMerino sheep, or increasing 
the length of staple of the Cotswold fleece, 
the editor was ever ready to aid, if it was 
aid he could give, in making the desired 
improvement. The introducing of more 
Shorthorhs in our State, and the improv- 
ing and maintaining the herds then 
in existence afforded a broad field of labor, 
for which R. F. Johnstone seemed pre-em 

inently fitted. In this labor he enlisted 
with a zeal and energy rarely equaled. 
From the beginning nearly every number 
of the FARMER has contained something 
of great interest to Shorthorn breeders. 
The different herds in the State have been 
visited and the plan of operations have 
been delineated in an elegant, and pleas- 
ing manner. ’Neath the burning rays of 
the midday summer sun and facing the 
severest wind of midwinter, Johnstone 
has been known to goon foot mile after 
mile to visit herds that were in districts at 
a distance from the railroad stations. No 
herd was kept in a portion of the State so 
remote that he was not able to visit it, and 
describe the plan of operations followed by 
the owners. Without following the doings 
of the MicHIGAN FARMER farther, we will 
simply say: Give credit where it is due. 

Having mentioned some of the means by 
which an interest in this noble breed of 
cattle was created, we will now take a 
glance at the result. Jn 1865 one could 
nearly count the number of the established 
breeders by counting their fingers once. 
We will mention their names and see how 
familiar theysound. Wm. Curtis & Sons, 
A. 8. Brooks, D. M. Uhl, John Lessiter, 
Wm. Whitfield, Henry Warner, Mr. Smith 
of Clinton, Ralph Wadhams and Mr. 
Crouse. There were others of less repute, 
but they were not many in number. 
Glance at the list and notice the difference 
in the list then and now, with 200 
breeders. 

The great tidal wave that swept over the 
country, reached wellinto Michigan. The 
operations of those engaged in breeding 
began to be more extended. The feeding 
of good thoroughbred cattle for show as 
fat cattle (except the barren ones) was 
abandoned by all the leading breeders by 
1870. In fact the demand for bulls was 
so great that the supply was not sufficient 
to answer the demand. New breeders 
began by purchasing liberally, and as the 
supply in our State became exhausted, the 
States of Kentucky, Illinois, and Ohio 
have been drawn from, as well as the 
Provinces. In a few instances England 
has contributed to our stock. 

A notable purchase has been made by H. 
H. Hinds, of Stanton, within the last year 
from the herd owned by John R. Page, of 
Sennett, New York. 

The business of Shorthorn breeding has 
constantly increased, until it now !eads all 
branches of the live stock breeding in our 
State. 

We will now take up the individual 
breeders from the point which we left 
them one year ago. The Hillsdale Herd 
owned by Wm. Curtis & Sons had grown 
to great proportions by 1870. The demand 
had been so great that cows and heifers 
had been brought from Kentucky by car 
load lots in order to supply the demand 
made upon them for young bulls. One of 
the notable events in this herd was the 
bringing into it the imported Duke of 
Wicken, bred by Lord Penrhyn, in Eng- 
land. The get of their former bull, J. E. 
B. Stuart, had made a great record in the 
show ring. Seven first prizes were won at 
the State Fair in 1870 by the Curtis herd, 
and J. E. B. Stuart won first prize as a bull 
with four of his get. Also were the calves 
winners of many first prizes wherever 
they were shown in our State, as well as in 
the States of New York and Ohio. Of 
the Duke of Wicken 14130, that best 
of all critics, R. F. Johnstone, says: 
‘In conformation he comes ‘as near 
as any bull of the breed to that form 
and style, which we have been accustomed 
to consider perfection, and is possibly as 
full in all his points as any that has come 
under our notice.” Being so well bred, a 
descendant of the Grand Dukes and 
Duchesses, there could seemingly be no 
reason why he was not just the bull to 
head this herd. The most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the Curtises were fully met 
in this sire. The broad back, the thick 
flesh, and symmetrical bodies found in his 
get, in both bulls and heifers, furnish evi- 
dence to establish the fact that he was one 
of the best bulls ever introduced in this 
herd. The blood of this bull and the get 
of J. E. B. Stuart blended admirably, but 
the flesh forming capacity seemed to get 
the advantage of the proprietors for a 
short time, as the fine show heifers exhibi- 
ted by Wm. Smith in the fat stock class at 
several of the fairs seemed to indicate. 
We had the pleasure ourself of seeing 
some of these steers and heifers hung up 
in the Marine market during the holidays. 
Some of the heifers averaged one and a 
half pounds per day in growth, and weigh- 
ed from 1,800 to 2,200 pounds at 3} years 
of age. One steer reached 2,400 pounds 
at 4 years. These cattle sold in the yards 
at home at 10 to 12 cents per 
pound, live weight. The showing of these 
tine fat things, though not expressly de- 
signed for that purpose, opened up to 
them one of the finest markets for breed- 
ing stock by any breeder in the State. The 
demand soon swept away the supply, and 
the far reaching sagacity of the Curtises 
soon caused the surplus grass that had 
aided in ornamenting the Marine market 
to be cropped by a more numerous family, 
and their herd was speedily restored to its 
former fertility. Like the Collings of old, 
they profited largely by the happy event, 
and many of the various cattle fairs in 
this and adjoining States have witnessed a 
young bull from this Hillsdale herd walk- 
ing from the show ring decorated with the 
blue ribbon. An accident befel the Duke 
of Wicken and in 1875 it became necessary 
to look for another sire to head the herd. 
Kentucky was again visited and the bull 
Gloster, from the herd of J. C. Jenkins, 
was brought to the head. But this was 
the first mistake made in the selection of 
asire. This bull did not cross well on the 
herd, and it became a matter of necessity 
to obtain another sire. A rare opportunity 
was offered them to possess the Duke 
topped Peri bull Proud Duke of Fairview 
20720. It was not a matter of impulse 
urged on by the eloquence of an auc- 
tioneer, but cool, sound judgment dictated 
the transaction, as his performance as a 
sire for four years will indicate. Proud 
Duke had for his sire the world renowned 
2nd Duke of Hillhurst. Well might his 
owner be proud of his arfcestry as well as 
his progeny. The bull selected to assist of 
the last named bull was bred by M. H. 
Cochrane, got by the 7th Duke of Hill- 
hurst and out of Marchioness by the 2nd 
Duke of HiNhurst. With a Barrington 
foundation he is properly named Lord 


“He isa rich 
red, a clear skin, mellow to the touch, 
covered with soft hair; he has abright eye 
and a light waxy horn, a clean head and 
throat with extra fine shoulder; in short, 
in form, color and style he is a promising 
young bull, just such as we would expect 
Dwight Curtis would: select.” 

Not being satisfied with the number of 
females in his herd,'A. S. Brooks, of Novi, 
attended the great series of Shorthorn 
sales in Kentucky in 1878, in company 
with Wm. Johnson, and selected 11 head 
from the noted herds of that State. Of 
the families selectedfrom there were the 
Phyllises, Adelaides and Pomonas. With 
the lot was the bull Oxford Argyle. Hav- 
ing in his herd the grand show bull 11th 
Duke of Hillsdale, he continued the breed- 
ing of sires to supply other breeders; 11th 
Duke was a superior getter and the bull 
calves got by him were eagerly sought until 
the supply did not equal the demand. 
At the sale of Avery and Murphy’s herd 
in Chicago in April, 1878, he again rein- 
forced his herd by the purchase of four 
females, the get of the 28d Duke of Air- 
drie; the Gwynne, Melody, and Oxford 
families. 

The next sire used was the grand show 
bull Red Prince, bred by J. G. Dunn of 
Ohio. This bull, with one exception, car- 
ried the first prize whenever shown. 

In the year 1869, the Phelps Brothers of 
Dexter,commenced the breeding of Short- 
horns. Their first purchase of was cattle 
descended from the Cox andBullock impor- 
tation of Albany, New York- Of these 
cattle the Phelps say: ‘Every calf of 
this family whether bull or heifer was an 
extra good animal.” In 1872 an addition 
was made by the purchase of two more 
cows. One bred by J. N. Brown, was of 
the well known Young Mary family. The 
other cow, bred by Ebenezer Aine, Dex- 
ter, Mich., of the Victoria family. They 
bred Shorthorns from these families with 
remarkable success; the bull 15th Duke 
of Hillsdale, bred by Wm. Curtis & Sons, 
siring some very fine calves as well as per- 
forming well in the show ring. We re- 
member counting six blue ribbons won by 
this herd in 1876, while this bull was at 
the head. In 1875 another purchase was 
made of a Strawberry heifer from H. B. 
Jones, of Dexter. These cows Victoria 
and Strawberry were descendants of cows 
imported by the Madison Co., Ohio Im- 
porting Company which sold at their sale at 
remarkably high prices. In 1877+the 21st 
Duke of Hillsdale, another bull bred by 
Curtis & Sons, was selected to head this 
herd. This bull was of the Young Mary 
family and proved an extra good bull get- 
ter. The bull now heading the herd is the 
fine show bull Lord Compton 46471, a 
Rose of Sharon, bred by Wm. Ball, of 
Hamburg. 

Wm. Ball, the long and well known 
breeder of Merino sheep. commenced 
breeding in a small way by purchasing a 
cow of J. Gregory, of Dexter, in the year 
1872. In 1873 three more were added 
from the herd of W. W. Tozer, of Dexter, 
that were the descendants of the Fouller- 
ton Importation of Madison Co., Ohio. 
The next year (1879) a greater addition 
was made by the purchase of three two- 
year old heifers bred by A. S. Brooks, of 
Novi, and five females and the bull Oxford 
Argyle from Wm. Johnson, Northville, 
that were brought from Kentucky the fall 
of 1873. From this time forward Mr. Ball 
has been a breeder in good earnest, and 
has added from time to time 
such cattle as would improve his herd as 
to breeding and individuality. The weed- 
ing from the herd of the plainer bred ani- 
mals has been done with care. As a pur- 
chaser, Mr. Ball has paid liberal prices. 
The buying of the Rose of Sharon cow at 
the Avery and Murphy sale in 1881, at the 
round price of of $1,200, is an event well 
remembered. Also the Renick Rose of 
Sharon bull in company with W. E. Boy- 
den at $1,000. The families now in the 
herd are represented by 10 Rose of 
Sharons, 7 Young Marys, 6 Phyllises, 2 
Kirklevingtons, 2 Ox’d Vanquishes, 1 Miss 
Wiley,1 Mazurka, 1Gwynne and 1 Adelaide. 
Mr. Ball has been one of the most success- 
ful breeders and sellers of Shorthorns in 
our State. Although but ten years in 
business, the herd has grown_in favor 
rapidly and at the late State Fairs was 
among the most successful prize winners. 

The most notable event in the Short- 
horn history of owr State was the estab- 
lishing of the Port Huron herds. Just 
what date,the breeding of Shorthorns 
began there we cannot state. In 1872, at 
the Northwestern Agricultural Society’s 
show, Geo. F. Wastell’s herd wasa promi- 
nent figure. Although the fine cattle 
brought there by C. C. Parkes, of Wauke- 
gan, [1]., were in their best possible shape, 
Wastell was a successful prize winner. 
In 1873 he returned with his cattle in 
tine shape and was again successful as a 
prize winner. Early in 1874, it began to 
be rumored that J. P. Sanborn had come 
into possession of theWastell herd,and also 
that another large herd was being collect- 
ed at Port Huron by Avery and Murphy. 
The 23d Duke of Airdrie had been bought 
of Alexander of Kentucky, in 1878, and 
Shorthorn men began to hint that the new 
breeding firm knew something of the busi- 
ness they had engaged in. Three thous- 
and dollars was the price that it was said 
was paid for the 23d Duke. ‘Old Man 
afraid of a Shorthorn” Sotham, declared 
that ‘‘they had more money than brains.” 
Subsequent events proved the ‘‘Old-Man” 
a bad judge,as we willsee. Atthe sale of 
A. F. Wood's cattle, June 11th, 1878, J. P. 
Sanborn was there and bought seven head 
for the Port Huron herds. Shorthorns 
accumulated so rapidly with these two 
herds that in May, 1870, they held a pub- 
lic sale in Chicago. These were the great- 
est sales ever held by Michigan men. 
Buyers were present from all parts of the 
country. Sanborn’s sale coming first, the 
first animal sold was Duchess of Huron, 
to John R. Craig, Edmonton, Canada, for 
$2,600. The second sold to same party 
for $1,500. These seemed like good prices 
for Michigan Shorthorns, but the sale 
continued at good prices, Crystal Queen 
5th, going at £7025; 46 females sold for 
$19,775, an average of $430. The next day 
when the Avery and Murphy cattle were 
sold the feeling was still better. Peri 2d 
sold at $4,000, Miss Wiley 2d for $2,675,and 
the remainder of the cattle at good prices 
until 75 animals ——_ $50,250, an aver- 
age of $670 each. ne of the exciting 
scenes at this sale was the selling of the 
2rd Duke. He being one of the first Duke 
bulls ever offered at auction in this coun- 
try, there were many spirited competitors 
for him, and he was bid off by J. P. San- 
born, at $9,600. 





Not long after the Chicago sale it was 
announced that Avery & Murphy had 





bought the whole herd owned by Col. L. G. 
Morris, of Fordham, N. Y. At the joint 
sale in Toronto, held by Cochrane, Beat- 
tie & Miller, a Duchess and Duke were to 
be offered. Avery & Murphy were present 
and succeeded in buying the heifer, at 
$18,000. It was soon seen that the foun- 
dation was laid for one of the best bred 
herds of Shorthorns on the continent. 
From that time to the closing sale, the 
Port Hurom herd was pointed to with 
pride, not only by Michigan men, but by 
Shorthorn admirers throughout the coun- 
try. 

We regret that our time was so limited 
that we are unable to trace the Port Huron 
herd any further. 


ee 
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Stock Notes. 








Mr. A. F. Woop, Mason, Ingham Co., 
has sold to Mr. Louis E. Hinchman, of 
Assyria, Barry Co., the Shorthorn bull 
6th Col. Gloster, by 4th Col. Gloster 37991, 
out of Souvenir 9th by Bright Eyes Glos- 
ter 25781—Souvenir 4th by Treble Gloster 
7331. Also the cow Athena 3d of River- 
side by Gloster of Riverside 39113, dam 
Athena 2d of Riverside by Duke of 
Wicken 14130. 





Messrs. RicHarpDson & REED, of Jack- 
son, report the following sales of stock 
from their herd of Chester White hogs: 

To Wm. Bissell, South Jackson, a boar 


ig. 
Pio Frank Laverty, South Jackson, a 
boar pig. 

To N. P. Houghtalin, Liberty Mills, a 
boar pig. . 

To James Myers, Jackson, a sow in 


Pe te ™ 

To Elmer Terrick, Shepardsville, a sow 
in pig. ; ; 

‘o Wm. Reed, Horton, five pigs. 

To F. Cox, Liberty, a yearling sow. 

To R. Townsend, Vermontville, a sow 
in pig and a boar. 

They report a very active demand for 
breeding stock, which threatens to clear 
off all they can spare in a very short time. 
Stock all healthy and doing well. 





Mr. 8. B. Hammonp, of Kalamazoo, re- 
ports the following sales from his flock of 
registered Merinos, between the dates of 
October 1st, 1882, and January ist, 1883: 

To Thomas Moore, Kansas, seventeen 
rams. @ d-- or ; ‘ 

To Ralph Richmond, Plainville, Mich., 
one yearling ram, and twenty-eight ewes. 

To J. D Whitcomb, Plainwell, one 
yearling ram. ; ; 

To Mr. Squires, Plainwell, one yearling 


ram. Ms; 


‘Torr. ‘0. Warrant, Plainwell, one year- 
ling ram. 

To Frank Storms, Plainwell, one year- 
ling ram. ' 

“In addition to these I have bought of 
E. J. & E. W. Hardy, Oceola, ten yearling 
two year old rams, and sold nine of 
them. Five of these went to Thomas 
Moore, Kansas. I also bought for Mr. 
Moore 1,034 high grade Merino ewes, 
which he took to Kansas.” 





Mr. Wa. Grauam, of Rochester, Oak- 
land Co., reports the following sales from 
his herd of Shorthorns: 

To J. C. Hallman, Brockway Center, St. 
Clair Co., Mich., cow 2d Queen of Maple 
Banks, by 2d Duke of Hillsdale 9863, dam 
Queen of Maplebanks by Blenheim Star 
22179—Duchess by Brant 3696—Victoria 

by imp. Wolviston, running to imp. Lilly 

Phy Warden (1563). Also bull calf Derby 
Prince, dam Maggie Derby by Corporal 
2d 19268, dam Lady Derby by Derby 11619, 
New Year’s Lady by imp. New Year's Day 
746, etc., ete. 

To J. G. Toles, Rochester, Oakland Co., 
heifer, Bell Flower 5th, by Oxford Prince 
36418, dam Bell Flower 4th by Captain 
Derby 43023—Bell Flower 2d by Adrie of 
Oakland 21903—Bell Flower by 11th Duke 
of Hillsdale 18987, etc. 

Also the following sales of Jerseys: 

One Jersey cow to Myron Voorheis, 
White Lake, Oakland Co. 

Grade Jerscy heifer to J. W. Donaldson, 
Pontiac, and one to G. M. Shattuck. 





WE ask the attention of those interested 
in Dutch- Friesian, (or Holstein) cattle, to 
the communication in another column 
from Hon. Wm. L. Webber. of East 
Saginaw. The statement made by the re- 
porter of the FARMER regarding the reg- 
istering of cattle in the rival herd-book 
of the breed was in accordance with the 
statement of some of the breeders of the 
Saginaw Valley, whom we supposed had 
tested the question. One of these parties 
has since told us that he was mistaken, 
and that ail pure bred Dutch cattle can be 
registered in the Dutch-Friesian herd- 
book, no matter where else they may be 
registered. S. Hoxie, the Secretary of the 
Dutch-Friesian Association, has written 
us to the same effect. We cannot but re 
gard the publication of two rival herd- 
books of this breed as very unfortunate, 
and calculated to work it great injury in 
time. We hope to sec the matter amicably 


adjusted in the near future, and this ean 
only be done by the two parties to the dis- 
pute sacrificing their private predilections 
for the general benefit of breeders and 
owners of the cattle. 


Ar a meeting of American Merino 
Sheep Breeders of Wayne, Washtenaw 
and Oakland Counties, held at the village 
of Northville, Wayne Co., for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Wool-Growers’ and 
Sheep-Breeders’ Association, the objects 
of the meeting were accomplished and 
‘the association was named the Eastern 
Michigan American Merino Sheep Breed- 
ers’ and Wool Growers’ Association. The 


following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, T. V. Quackenbush, Superior; Vice- 
President, C. M. Thornton, Novi; Secre- 
tary, I. H. Blackwood, Novi; Treasurer, 
H. Hurd, Plymouth; Directors, George 
Bradley, Northville; Wm. Duncan, Su-- 
perior; David Moreland, Plymouth. 
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_ Horticultural, 


THE ROSE BUG. 

Mr. G. Wesley Smith, of Decatur, wrote 
us recently for something to prevent the 
ravages of the rose bug on his grape vines. 
They have taken his entire crop for two 
years. We referred the matter to Prof. A. 
J. Cook, of the Agricultural College, and 
in reply he sends the following: 

LansinG, Mich. January 13th, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

The letter of Mr. G. Wesley Smith, De- 
eatur, sent through you, regarding the 
rose bug is received. This Rose Chafer is 
a serious pest in the southern and western 
portions of our State. We may hope to 
battle a few hundred insects, but when 

ethey come by the bushels, as in this case, 
it seems quite a different thing. 

The only sure method which I can sug- 
gest is far from satisfactory, and because 
ef the myriads of the beetle scarcely 
practicable. It is to jar the insects on to 
sheets and destroy them. They are quick- 
ly felled to the ground by a sharp jar of 
the tree or vine, on which they rest while 
they feed. If Mr. Smith had not stated in 
his letter of inquiry to you that he had 
tried kerosene oil without success, I 
should urge that it be tried. It will mix 
with strong soap suds, and were Iwhere I 
could, I should mix it just as strong as a 
trial would show to be uninjurious to the 
vines, and give it atrial. It is not likely 
that these beetles will be as bad every 
year as they are some years, which may 
give a crumb of comfort to the suffering 
ones. 











Ara meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, at which the best way 
of destroying insects injurious to fruits 
was discussed, a W. C. Newton said the 
rose-bug had developed into one of our 
worst pests, especially with the grape 
crop. The remedy was picking; but they 
came in such numbers that this was im- 
possible. He had tried quassia and Paris 
ereen, but kerosene was the only thing 
that affected them. A. P. Slade used aj 
hand basin partly filled with kerosene and 4 
knocked the bugs into it with a stick; he j 
had tried Paris green with no success. 
W. H. Hunt had employed five hands at 
ene time in killing the bugs in his vine- 
yard. He had two vineyards, one en- 
closed by trees, which had few bugs; the 
other, on open ground, was devastated by 
bugs every year. He suggested as a 
remedy the planting of the Clinton vine, 
which is of no value, saying the bugs are 
very fond of its tender leaves, will gather 
on them, and they can be picked off and 
destroyed. Another member recommend- 
ed the spircea as a better trap than the 
Clinton vine. 





A correspondent of the Canadian Hor- 
tieulturist writes thatjournal: ‘I hearda 
member of the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society say at the meeting at 
Rochester last winter, that Paris ‘green 
could be used with safety on grape vines, 


that there is a second crop of the codling 
moth, and that it enters at the bloom end 
of the apple. If you have plenty of hens 
you will never be troubled with the canker 
worm. This is perhaps a better remedy in 
case of plums than jarring the trees. 
Ex-President Strong said that the rose 
bug is growing to be the worst of our in- 
sect enemies. It has increased to such 
an extent that picking is impracticable. 
It comes at the time that the rose is in 
blossom and in a short time destroys al- 
most all the bunches of fruit. In Newton 
all are ataloss to find a remedy. Mr. 
King of Peabody said that he had a good 
deal of experience with the canker worm. 
He tried tar and printer’sink without suc- 
cess. He then tried kerosene, and at a 
cost of $2 destroyed them all. Hedid not 
believe that the grubs that go into the 
trees in fallever hatch out in the spring. 
His method of applying the remedy was 
the putting of a strip of tarred paper 
about eight inches wide around the tree 
and covering that with the residuum of 
kerosene. Vice President Smith quoted 
authority to prove that the canker worm 
has two generations in a-year. Mr. A. 
P. Slade said that picking by hand is a 
rather slow process of dealing with the 
rose bug. He found a better way was to 
take a pan of kerosene and knock them 
into it by striking the bough. He ob- 
jected to the use of Paris green. Mr. W. 
H. Hunt said that the principal danger of 
the rose bug is to the grape vine. His 
method was to knock them into a pan of 
soap suds. He thought a good trap for 
the rose bug was to plant the Clinton vine, 
as the insects are sure to cluster in it. 
The vine itself is of no particular value, 
and the insects could be readily destroyed 
when made to gather upon it. Mr. G. A. 
Tapley said that he knew from actual ex- 
perience that the canker worms live 
through the winter and come out in the 
spring. Mr. J. H. Gregory spoke of the 
use of kerosene to destroy insects, and also 
of hens. He favored using sifted coal 
ashes with Paris green for the potato bug. 
Mr. White said that if the live potato bugs 
were eaten by hens, the latter would often 
die in consequence. 
Ex-President Wilder advised caution in 
making recommendation of anything to be 
applied to the bark of a tree, and pointed 
out that trees would be killed by coal tar. 





Preparing for Gardening. 
A large portion of the vegetables culti- 
vated in gardens depend for successful 
growth on a very rich soil, Hence the 
importance of providing plenty of manure 
and of applying it properly. Old or rot- 
ted manure is always recommended as 
best by gardeners, and is generally pro- 
nounced indispensable. But fresh man- 
ure if not mixed with litter, and if well 
pulverized and thoroughly diffused 
through the soil, will answer an excellent 
purpose. Thrown on the ground careless- 
ly and left in lumps, it is worthless. A 
growth of fine vegetables has been made 
where it has been thoroughly ground into 
the soil, finely intermixed with it, and the 
surface kept clean and mellow during the 


season. And yet so many do all their work 


to protect them from the ravages of rose | py halves, thatit may not be best to re- 
bugs, and it encouraged me to try iton my | commend it, unless for autumn applica- 
vines this summer. I have about 150] tion, when it will be well dissolved dur- 
newly planted vines that were growing | ing the several months before it is drawn 
finely. They were attacked by the rose upon by growing plants. . It may also an- 
bugs; many of them were nearly covered | swer well for crops that are not set out or 


with them, and were fast being destroyed. 


sown till approaching midsummer, such 


I applied Paris green in water in the same | as winter cabbage or turnips, if applied 
proportion that use on potatoes—about } previously, and thoroughly broken and 
one teaspoonful toa pailful of water. It} worked in with harrow er rake in good 
cleaned the vines of bugs, but a two days’ | season. Land which is made rich by suc- 
rain washed off the poison, and we gave] cessive manurings every year, will of 
them a second application, thoroughly | course be best, and manure should not be 


drenching the vines, and they are now], 


applied for gardening, especially if in 


free from bugs, and I cannot see that they | jarge quantities, without thorough pul- 


are at allinjured by the poison. I give} yerjzation and intermixture. 
this experience, as rose bugs have proved completely these two 


The more 
requisites are 


a great pest to grape vines in Massa- | attended to, the larger may be the appli- 


chusetts.” 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. | ¢4 by frequent and perfect stirring of the tending that way. It was important to | estimated at about 15 cents per ton.” 
soil through the season. 


The questions for discussion at the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society on Saturday last, were 
‘What is the best method of repelling or 


destroying the insect enemies of fruit and | § : : : 
work, nine-tenths of such gardens will 


fruit trees, especially the codling moth? 
Is trapping a proved success? What are 
the results of experiments with Paris 
green or any other poisonous applica- 
tion?” The discussion was opened by Mr. 


1 


that the army worm and grasshopper have 
often destroyed all fruit and cereals in 
their reach within a few hours. The 


cation. 


Its effect will be greatly increas- 


Farmers’ gardens will not get sufficient 


cultivation if not laid out so as to be} oogs frequent throwing up with a cul- 
chiefly dressed by horse labor. If the], 


pade and hoe are expected to do the 


Before you be- 


remedies for the canker worm are London | gin spring work, lay out your garden so 
purple and Paris green, the former of | fat as may be practicable, for this horse 


which is to be preferred. It must not be | dressing. Some crops may bes nee in) With regard to failure of vegetables the 
too weak, as it will not destroy the in- drills two feet apart, and still be cultivat-] jn¢ ereat point was to adapt the ground 
sects, nor too strong, or it will kill. the | ed by using a steady horse; andif the cul | to the vegetable. As to manure, he used 
vegetation. A teaspoonful in three gal- tivator is not of the kind to contract, guano and phosphates, and he thought by 


Jons of water is about the right propor- | take out the outside teeth; when mellow 
tion. It should be sprinkled and should | 20d superficial treatment is wanted, use a 
be applied as soon as the slightest per- larger number. 


forations in the leaves are visible. The 
codling moth comes at the blossoming of 
the apple. All apple-growers are inter- 
ested in the destruction of the codling 
moth. Gathering and destroying all 
worm-eaten apples is one of the means to 
be adopted. Swine allowed to move 
about will aid in consuming these. All 
dead bark should be scraped off the trees. 
Open fires in the night are good to destroy 
many insects. A lantern hung over a tub 
of water will serve asa trap for insects. 
The borer can be destroyed by taking 
away the bark when perforated. A better 
means is the application of tarred paper 
around the tree. The tent caterpillar cati 
be destroyed by hand picking at a time to 
prevent their development, 

Ex-President Wilder said that we have 
80 well learned the canker worm’s pecu- 
liarities that there is no excuse for any 
one’s neglecting to use the preventatives 
which have been found to be certain. It 
has not been absent from Dorchester for 
fifty years. In regard tothe plum tree we 
must pursue a system of jaring the trees! 
shaking them will not bring them down. 
Ellwanger and Barry, of Rochester, have 
secured an abundance of fruit by this 
means. Mr. B. P. Ware, of Marblehead, 
said that the residuum of kerosene oil is 
better than printer’sink. For less than ten 
cents a tree an orchard can be thoroughly 
protected. There may bea second gener- 
ation of the codling moths in a year, as 
there are cases of new worms entcring the 
apples late in the season. Mr. E. Hersey 


To secure early as well as good vege- 

tables, it is of vital importance to have 

perfect drainage. A wet soil may be un- 

fit to work for weeks, and then give you 

a hard, or crusty, or lumpy surface. Well 

drained land may be worked at once, and 

be warm and mellow. If the ground 

needs it, put in pipe-tiles a yardapart, and 

three feet deep. It will make the scason 

a month earlier than with water-soaked 

soil, and be equivalent to three degrees 

farther south in latitude. 

To sum up then; provide in season 

plenty of manure. Let it be thoroughly 

intermixed with the soil. Arrange forall 

the horse-cultivation practicable. Avoid 

the common mistake of occupying more 

ground than you can keep in perfect con- 

dition. Have complete natural or arti- 

ficial drainage. If all these requisites are 
attended to, your vegetable garden will 
be found to be the most profitable part of 
your farm; or, in other words, its prod- 
ucts will give you supplies for the table 
at cheaper rates than any thing else you 
can consume; and then, if this truth is 
properly appreciated, you will give the 
earliest and best attention to it in arrang- 
ing your labors for the season, instead of 
falling Into the error of leaving the gar- 
den to take the last chance of being dre’. 
sed" on some’ spare occasion whep you 
have nothing else to do, and t% become 
filled with weeds.—Country Gentleman, 

















* Buchu-Paiba.” 





said his observations led him to believe 


Diseases. #1. Drugwists. 


Melons for Market. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
recently had this subject under discussion 
and several prominent horticulturalists 
gave opinions and methods as follows: 

M. P. Wilder said that his plan, using 
the same land forten years, had been to 
prepare his manure in layers, first a layer 
of soil a foot deep, then a layer ef fine, 
old manure, also a foot deep, then a top 
layer of some chemical fertilizer—of late 
years pure guano. He allowed this mass 
to get into a ferment heat, turned it over 
once ortwice and then spread this dress- 
ng over the surface of his melon patch in 
addition to mariuring the hills. He con- 
sidered this method of manuring essential] 
toa good crop. A. H. Smiley, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., spoke in favor of using 
boxes witha covering of mosquito net- 
ting asa means of protection for early 
plants. He sunk these boxes into the 
earth deep enough to prevent insects from 
crawling under, and nota single hill in 
the three acre patch failed. He also used 
spent hops as a fertilizer with good re- 
sults. Mr. Wilder considered the ‘‘ Chris- 
tiana” melon an excellent and hardy var- 
iety, the ‘‘ Winter Japan” the most deli- 
cately flavored,and the ‘‘Casaba” the most 
reliable large melon. The ‘‘Bay View” 
closely resembled the ‘‘Casaba,” and out 
of these varieties a good supply should be 
easily grown. 7 

John B. Moore said that in case of a 
heavy rain just after taking plants from 
the frames the water would settle round 
the hills and ruin the plants. A long, 
cold storm just after planting was also 
very detrimental, and he advocated the 
use of frames with sliding glass tops for 

ventilating purposes and for protecting 
the plants. He could readily understand 
why some members did not place much 
value on chemical fertilizers, for he used 
1,000 cords ef stable manure on 30 acres 
of land, and a few pounds of fertilizer 
would naturally make but a poor show 
against such a mass of manure. Another 
reason why stable manure was better than 
other fertilizers was that many farmers 
planted melons in the same ground year 
after year, without intervening grass crop 
He uses stable manure as a basis, mixing 
phosphate and phesphoric acid with it. 
No chemist could tell just what fertilizer 
a certain tract of land required, but each 
farmer must study his own land and de- 
cide for himself. He.favored the method 
of a neighbor for planting melons, which 
was to first spread a layer of manure on a 
strip of grass land, then turn over the sod 
with a grass plow and plant his melons 
in this sod. 

Mr. Dickinson, of Springfield, who has 
been successful in growing watermelons, 
takes sandy ground in sward and spreads 
manure on a strip three or four feet wide 
and then turns two furrows on each side 
and plants the melons there, but does not 
plow the rest. Melons want a good deal 
of heat and they get some from the fer- 
mentation of the sod and manure. A 
month or two later he plants wider. He 
grows the largest watermelons that have 
been shown in the hall. 

Mr. Capen earnestly favored planting 
in drills, as it was less work to cultivate 
and take care ofthe plants. With regard 
to manure, he spread green manure over 
the patch in the fall, plowed it well into 
the soil, then when he planted in the 

spring he added a little guano. If he were 

to plant forty acres of squashes, melons 

and cucumbers he would put the wholein 

drills. By so doing he can plow the first 

time within a few inches of the plants. 

The only difficulty is to thin out suffici- 

ently. 

James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, 

said that he had planted his melons on 

sods in hot-beds, but was careful not to 

have the sod too stout, as this was liable 

to check the plants. He considered 

planting in drills the true course, and 

predicted that all kinds of planting were 


keep the soil about melons very light, as 
it drained better. Our soilis heavy and 


ivator. He was glad to note that no- 
body advocated digging pit holes for the 
hills, as melons need surface heat. He 


vecome crusted and weedy. The remedy | },q used guano; dropping alittle ahead of | of it, to permit the moisture to escape after a 
is to plant every crop that will admit it, “ ; + 
in drills or rows for the horse to pass be- 
tween as often as once a week through the 
Jacob W. Manning of Reading, who said | €ntire season. This will accomplish as} farmers would turn their backs upon this 
much work in half an hour asa whole day 
or more with-a hand-hoe, and do it better 
and break the soil finer. 


the vines. Farmers picked their melons 
too early. They did not treat other fruit 
that way, and he sincerely hoped that 


custom of picking too soon and in this 
way cutting off the last few days of ripen- 
ing. Mr. Gregory also complained that 
none of the small varieties of melons that 
are so choice appeared in our markets. 


careful study of land, aplace could be 
found for every variety of fertilizer in 
the market. Mr. Wilder said with con- 
siderable earnestness that any idea of 
abandoning fertilizers meant poverty and 
ruin. Leander Wetherell said that it had 
been his business to go through the mar- 
kets every day during the vegetable sea- 
son. The two most marked failures in 
our vegetables are imperfect growth and 
lack of maturing. The temptation was to 
get too high prices by early picking. W. 
D. Philbrick said that by allowing melons 
to fully ripen on the vine, a superior flavor 
ras secured, but there was danger of soft- 
ening, and as melons thus ripened must 
be sold and eaten the same day they are 
picked, gardeners near the market had 
the advantage. 








So Say We All of Us. 

There isa wonderful unanimity among the 
physicians (and their name is legion) who have 
tried and prescribed Hunt’s Remedy to their 
patients. They agree in its estimable worth. 


Composting Manures. 

The Massachusetts Ploughman offers the 
following on the above subject: 

‘One of the important questions which 
every farmer has to decide is the best 
method of composting manure. Farmers 
do not agree on this subject; while some 
hold that it is best toapply manure in its 
green state and compost it with the soil, 
others believe it best to compost it 
in the yard by mixing with it an equal 
quantity of muck or loam. Advocates of 
the last method claim that the manure is 
thus decomposed and brought into plant 
food that is immediately available. The 
advocates of composting directly with 
the soil claim that it saves a large amount 
of labor in hauling material to compost 
with, the pitching of it all over, and the 
carting out and spreading twice the quan- 
tity; and they also claim that during the 
process of decomposition in a compost 
heap, under ordinary conditions, a por- 
tion of the fertilizing elements is lost; 
while if applied directly to the soil the 
process of decomposition improves the 
condition of the soil and prepares it for 
plant growth much better than if applied 
after decomposition has taken place. 

“‘While it is probably best for most 
crops to apply manure in the green state, 
there are some crops that need forcing 
with manure already well decomposed. 
For example, strawberries that have been 
set one year sometimes require a fertilizer 
that will act at once. Grass land, if ma- 
nured between the first and second crop, 
should have well decomposed manure. 

‘‘The farmer in composting his manure 
should never forget that all of the muck, 
loam or sand which he mixes with his ma- 
nure, above that which is necessary to ab- 
sorb the liquids and gases, is a waste of 
labor, and only makes his manure heap a 
deception which his crops will surely find 
out. While it is important that every 
farmer should always have at hand suffi- 
cient absorbents to prevent the loss of the 
liquids, but few farmers work to the best 
advantage when they haul into the barn- 
yard as many loads of muck, loam or sand 
as they have of manure. The large ad- 
ditional cost of removing twice or three 
times such large quantities of materials, 
but little better, if as good, as the soil 
upon which it is spread, never comes 
back in the increase of crops.” 


A Model Fruit House. 


A Pennsylvania man with a fancy for] 
fruit farming, has built himself a retard- 
ing house for fruit, which cost $5,000, and 
which the Philadelphia Press describes as 
follows: 

“To economize space it is built square, 
fifty feet each way. It has two walls of 
stone, each twenty-two inches thick, with 
an-open space between of twelve inches, 
and this space filled in with charcoal as a 
non-conductor of heat. Inside of the in- 
side wall the ice is piled four feet thick, 
maintained in place by studding and 
boards. Below the floor is another four 
feet of ice resting on a foot of charcoal, 
and above the room the ice is eleven 
feet thick, with three inches of wood 
above that; and when he builds another 
(if he ever does) he will make the ice fif- | 
teen feet thick above and six feet at the 
sides. Still this one works well; it never 
freezes in winter, nor does it waste ice 
rapidly in summer. The temperature is 
always from thirty-three to thirty-seven 
degrees. Ofcourse there are no windows, 
and itis areal dungeon. There are in- 
side and outside dgprs made something 
like safe doors and as nearly air-tight as 
possible. If one should happen to get 
shut in it would not be easy to get an 





of pulp | and pleasantness of flavor, it ranks 
high among the newer white grapes; and if it 
shall prove permanently healthy, hardy and 
productive, it must take a high position both 
for dessert and market. I hear statements that, 
this year, it has lacked quality in some places; 
but I imagine that at least some of this may 
fairly be attributed to the unfavorable peculi- 
arities of the past season. So far as flavor and, 
perhaps, high quality are concerned, I do not 
consider it the equal of certain other varie- 
ties. 





** Rough ‘on Rats.” 


bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. -15 cents. 
Druggists. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











The Bad and Worthless 

are never imitated or counterfeited, This is 
especially true of afamily medicine, and it is 
positive proof that the remedy imitated ts of 
the highest value. As soon as it ‘had been 
tested and proved by the whole world that 
Hop Bitters was the purest, best and most 
valuable family medicine on earth, many 
imitations sprung up and began to steal the 
notices in which the press and the people of 
the country had expressed the merits of H. 
B., and in every way trying to induce suffer- 
ing invalids to use their stuff instead, expect- 
ing to make money on the credit and good 
name of H. B. Many others started nostrums 
put up in similar style to H. B., with various 
devised names in which the word ‘‘ Hop” or 
‘* Hops”? were used in a way to induce people 
to believe they were the same as Hop Bitters. 
All such pretended remedies or cures, no 
matter what their style or name is, and es- 
pecially those with the word ‘“ Hop ” or 
‘Hops’? in their name or in any way con- 
nected with them or their name, are imita- 
tions orcounterfeits. Beware of them. Touch 
none ofthem. Usenothing but genuine Hop 
Bitters, with a bunch or cluster of green hops 
on the white label. Trust nothing else. 
Druggists and dealers are warned against 
dealing in imitations or counterfeits. 





A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
{From the Boston Globe.] 





Measrs, Editors 

The above is a good likeness of Mrs, Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “‘Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or jey at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this, 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worstform of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrheea, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all’Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of thestomach, It cures Blotting, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use, It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs, P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs, Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
_ Purifler works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. - 
i All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose soi€ 

ambition is to do good to others, 


Philadelphia, Pa. ® Mrs. A. M. D. 





alarm to the outer world. The melting 
ice from above is conducted down below 
the under floor in pipes and discharged 
where it will do the least harm. It takes 
from 1,000 to 1,200 tons of ice to fill this 
house, and it is supplied from an artificial 
pond on the place. The cost of filling is 


Horticultural Notes. 








WHERE grapes are enclosed in paper bags 
for protection against insects, a horticulturist 
advises making a few pin-holesin the bottom 


rain storm. 





A COMPLETE failure of peaches every other 
year is by no means considered the greatest 
calamity. The trees get a rest, and the curculio 
is much reduced in numbers. A dead cureulio 
like a dead Indian, is considered the safest. 





Mr. Smiey, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
grown three acres of melons for several years, 
by standing them under six inch boxes, covered 
with mosquito netting, Has used refuse 
hops from brewers as a fertilizer, with suc- 
cess. 





A PENNSYLVANIA fruit-grower, wlien he 
plants a strawberry bed, applies manure at the 
rate of 30 to 40 tons per acre, and dresses it an- 
nually afterwards with a fall mulch of 25 tons 
more. He raises 5,000 quarts to the acre and 
they are big berries. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural New Yorker 
says that those who undertake to raise seed- 
lings from rhubarb as a means of improving 
the quality, will be disappointed, as the plants, 
fresh from seed, though vigorous and healthy, 


choice sort, once established, is easily increas- 


tober. 


- 





T. T. Lyon, of South Haven, is shipping 


to the vine-growing countriesof Europe. When 
these cuttings are sufliciently grown, cons of 
the vine-producing grapes will be gTeSted upon 
them. It is hoped that in thig qanner the 
ravages of the phylloxera -yi}) pe lessened. 


Mr. Lyon has already ‘snipped about 250,000 
cuttings. ‘ 





THE “otal New Yorker says we should bear 





For affections of the kidneys, liver, bladder, 
and urinary organs, it is a none-such, ~ a 
works with marvellous directness * . 


oud power: 
cainst the rules of the ; 
<n oiiains testi~ .» Medical fraternity 


: . maontals in favor of ‘ pro- 
ited medi arts,” but we haye scores of verb- 
al testiMqn",. trom the best physicians as to the 
value Of Hunt’s Remedy. It is placed amviig 
“ueir most valued prescriptions, and used in 
severe cases of kidney and liver disease as free- 
ly as is quinine as ah anti:periodic. With sucb’ 
an endorsement, one cannot yo wrong in buy- 
ing this medicine for himself, and following 
the specific directions which aceompany it. 








4 Tre Howe Scales have all the latest improve- 


Quick, complete cure, all annoying Kidney] ments. It is true economy to buy the best. 





‘I Borden, Selleck & Co., Agents, Chicago. 


2 mind that we do not cover strawberries to 
prevent them or the soil from freezing, but to 
keep the ground frozen and prevent the yiol- 
ent alternativns of freezing and thawing which 
destroy the roots. A good planis tospread the 
covering, whatever it may be, upon the snow, 


eats evenly and lightly upon the plant. 





T. T. Lyon says of the Lady Washington 
grape, in thee/tural New Yorker: “{ have had 
several opportunities of comparing the flavor 
and other qualities of the fruit With those of 
many of the other newer ‘grapes; andif we may 
judge from the specimens of these, as they 





will vary as seedlings of all plants do. Aj 


ed by taking off eyes with 2 bit of reotin Qe- $. holes cod, Bronchitis 


cuttings of the wild grape found in Michigan, + 


and as it disaprears the mulch is let down ang} 


KERMOTT'S 








STRICTLY VEGETABLE 








PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, 
and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


NOTICE.—Without a particle of doubt, Ker- 
mott’s Pills are the most popular of any on the mar- 
ket. Having been beforethe public for a quarterof 
a century, and having always performed more than 
was promised for them, they merit the success that 
they haveattained. Price, 25c, per box. 
For sale by all druggists, 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


fn use 3) years.—Each number the special pre 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med.cines for the people 
UIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 

j. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.. » «te 












2. Worm Fever, Worm Col! 25 
ee Colic, or Tecthing of Infants .25 
1. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... .25 
=, ected vy, Sel , Billious Colic,.. .25 
oe Myr nta, ’ Pp 
‘holera Morbus, Vemiting,.......--- 23 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, F Ore0ss “gape 
@. Headaches, Sick Heada Mon Vertigs "SB 
10. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomac tyceene 8 
11. 4 reg or or Pain OGS,..0+ - 
12. Whites, too Profyse Teriods,........ ‘ 39 
4, Croup, Cough. Sinicult Breathing,...° .25 
* alt 3¢*<nin, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
56. »".eumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 
2. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
_ 17. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ ee 69 
7 1). Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
2°. Whooping Cough, violent coughs, .50 
2%. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
27. Hidney Disease,....cccccccsseesseesee OO 
23. Nervous De Vorceseresssecvsseee re 
30. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .5 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 1. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin’ 


Send for Dr. Humphreys’B. 
pirogue eg 

ss, Hn re ic e 
icine Co., 109 Fu'eca Street, New ¥ 








te dies Ono emia prota 
adies.°: your ~—9 such as pain 
ney-Wort is unsurpassed, 


brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull 





have appeared on otir ‘exhibition tables, we 
will be warranted in saying that in size of 
bunch and berry, in beauty of color, tenderness 





pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 
| “] 48. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


1 KIDNEY-WORT 





* 





Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, ants, bed } 








NEW ADVERTISEMEN1S8. 














NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLARK JOHNSON’S 


INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP 


Cures all diseases of the Stomach Liver, Bo 
neys, Skin and Blood. Milions testity to te otter nh, 


ae the above named diseases, and pronounce it to 


BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 







TRADE MARE.” t=" AGENTS WANTED. .@1 
Laboratory 77 West Third St., New York City. Druggists Sel it. 


Dr. Ciark Jounson:— rz, Clinton Ce., Mich. 


This is to certify that your Indian Blood § bn 
Heart, of two years? stand g, than all other med at oe —— GEO. 3 MOAR a 








Catal 
D. LANDRETH & SONS ciftnSirsits 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 

TREES. Headquarters for 
GRAPEE a: VI NES 
Low Prices. Mailin ‘ee. FAY S PROLIFIC. + | 


roughb’ 
WATERB FO ee Catalogues. GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia New Yon? —_ 


Re CRouP, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
4 eee, ANOINE TINIMENT will pom 
“: sent five by mail, ‘Don't delay a moment’ Penmaes 
ae better than cure. I. 8. JoHNsON & Co., Boston, Mass. 
BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, JAMES 
VICK, SHARPLESS 


and more than one hundred other Strawberries, 
for sale in large or small quantities; also a full as- 
sortment of Raspberries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries and Grapes. Correctness 
to name determined by careful examination when 
in fruit. The utmost care employed in handling 
and packing. New and promising varieties a 
— My new price list mailed free to all ap- 
plicants. T. T. LYON, South Haven, Mich. 
j16-my1 


“ee HEsAneUsRTeRs or Branch Head. 

quarters for OLD IRON C'A‘) 
Strawberry, (best yet), Texas lei Bice. 
berry «nd IvanhoeApple (Keeps until July) 
R= — 2g Specially liberal rates to the trade. 24) 
eZ Ae new en i cld varieties of nig inp Meo s 
berries, Grapes, Kieffers, Peaches, &c. My Handi k, 
3uc. os Seb tree, R.H. HAINES, Moorestown, N.J. 
j28-2t 

















There is no excuse for suffering from 
CONSTIPATION 


mand other diseases that follow a dis- 
ored state of the Stomach and Bow- 
el:, when the use of 


DR. HENRY BAXTER'S 


IMANDRARE BITTERS 


After cozstivation follows 
iBilicusness. Dyspepsia, 
Bindigesticn. Cisocses off 

the Kidneys, To.7'5 Liver 

Rheumatism. * 

Sick Headac?:c:. 
jAppetite, Jaurc:c. 
sOplexy, Palpitcas.u°=.¥% 

~ Eruptions and Si:in Dis. 
m eases, etc., 2!! of which these 
im Bitters will speedily cure by removing thecause. § 

Keep the Stomach, Bowels, and Digestive Organs 
fa in good working order, and perfect health 
mq Will be the result. Ladies and ethers sub- 


5 ject to Sick Headache Vill find rolief 
em and permanent cure by the use of these Bitters 
Ba Deing tonic and mildly purgative they 


sPURIFY THE BLOOD. 
Price 25 cts. per bottie. 


ma For sale by all dealers in medicine. Send 
fa address for pamphlet, free, giving full directions, 
im MENRY, JOHNSON & LORD, Props., Burlington, Vt, 














from the fact that our long experience as 

ardeners, made us realize the necessity more 
Strongly than niost seed dealers, we very early in our 
career as seedsmen inaugurated the practice of t 


Our Catalogue for 1883 of Ev 
> Garden is now ready, and will be 
on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York, 


st 
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RR ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.—Whereas 
ir _ default has been made in the conditions of a 

x certain mortgage bearing date the fifth day of Sep- 
\ tember, A. D. 1873, execated by Christian Speci 
Eppinger and Auguste Eppinger, his wife, of De- 
troit, Pacuay of Wayne and State of Michigan, to 
Joseph Neltner, of the same place, and recorded 
on the 13th day of September, A. D., 1873, at 9:45 
o'clock, a. m., in liber 75 of mortgages, on page 302 
in the Register’s office for Wayne County, Michi- 
gan; which said mortgage was duly assigned by 
said Joseph Neltner to Joseph Kuhn, 
by indenture dated May 24th, 1875, and re- 
corded on the same date and year at 11:55 a. m., in 
liber 12 of assignments of mortgages, page 419, in 
the Register’s office for the County of Wayne, 
aforesaid, and there being claimed to be due at the 
date hereof, the sum of eleven hundred and sixty- 
nine dollars ($1,169), and no proceedings at law or 
in equity having been instituted to recover the 
same or any part thereof: Notice is therefore 
hereby given that, by virtue of the power of sale 
in said mortgage contained, I will sell at public 
auction or yendue to the highest bidder, on SAT- 
URDAY, the THIRTY-FIRST DAY OF MARCH 
A. D., 1883, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon of the 
said day, at the east front door of the City Hall, 


ROCKFORD, ILL, 


ECIALLY FOR TH 
OUTH! 


ed COTTON, 
JOR NIN, GRASSES, 
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We are the larg=- 
4 est farmers, ona 
owers and seed 


istory, descrip- 
. culture of 
rains,Grass- 


FA ANS p £8, Potatoes 10cts. Detroit, that being the building in which the Cir- 


=a > tee iety i SS. 
d Pi. for h 
Bulbs an _ Fie, 


cuit Court for the County of Wayne is held, the 
premises in said mortgage mentioned and describ 
ed as all that certain piece or parcel of land, situ- 
ate in the City of Detroit, being part of outlot num- 
ber one hundred and ninety-three (193) of the 
Lambert Beaubien farm, commencing at a stake 
in the easterly side of Beaubien Street 550 feet dis- 
tant from the northerly line of said outlot on the 
southerly side, thence by a right line to the easter- 
ly boundary of said outlot, thence southerly along 
said boundary one hundred (100) feet, thence to 
said Beaubien street, thence along said street to 
the point of beginning; being one hundred (100) 
feet front on said Beaubien street by two hundred 
and twenty-eight (228) feet in depth, being the 
same premises which were intended to be conveyed 
and were, in fact, conveyed by said Joseph Nelt- 
ner and Francisca, his wife, to said Christian Leo- 
@ pold Eppinger, by warranty deed bearing date the 
2ist day of December 1871, and recorded in said 
Register’s office in liber 154 of deeds, page 296, 
but were described in said deed as lots numbered 


ouse 
Garden, 


Catalogue 
ivand Plants, FRE Ke hag 8 ba gg A cane, 
500 pri on ern ening, 10 cen 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CcO., Seedsmen, 
. CHICAGO, IIL or Rochester, N. ¥. . 


Educated and practical 
motto ** That Peyote North Seeds are 
gor the earlier igicy product will be.’? 


e offer this year a full 1 dard Potatoes twelve and thirteen (12 and 13) Willcox’s subdi- 
Hine Siom Witears White yupland: eotch Fyte and vision of outlot one hundred and ninety-three (193) 


of the Lambert Beaubien farm, the plat of which 
said subdivision was not recorded; to satisfy the 
amount due at the date hereof, the interest accra- 
ing and the costs and expenses allbwed by law in 
case of a foreclosure. 

Dated Detroit, this 30th day of December, A. D. 


1882, 
JOSEPH KUHN, 
WILLIAM LOOR, Assignee of Mortgagee. 


mn: or ng. 
PoP Annual Catalogue. . Free, "Ts Wis METCAL 
Grower, Huporter& Jobber, St. Paul, Minn) 
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Attorney for Assignee, 


Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 





) Vs and ARREARS of PAY 
OUNTY TO UNION SOLDIERS. 
Repetted on Rolls as DESERTERS. 
ACT OF AUGUST 7th, 1882. Apply to 


MILO B. STEVENS& CO 


OFFICES: Le Droit Building, WasineTon, D.C 

Case Building, ( LEVELAND, Cxi0; Abstract Buiid- 

ing, Detroit, Mich; —— Block, CHIcaGo 
ol7eow: 





~ Kcoficld’s Patent Oake Griddle. 
») Best Gelling article for Fall and 
¥ Winter ever invented. AGENTS 
WANTED. Other fast _ sellin 
novelties. Send for Samples a 
Terms. ©. E. OSBORNE, 78 and 
80 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ja23eow2t 


$6.25 for 39 cts. 


A ne sending me 39c. and the addresses of 10 
acquaintances will receive by return mail — 
(not recipes) that — —— Sg aaget ragga 
re 3 te es 17, N r i i and James Crosher, 83 Front St, N.Y. 
tune, act now. J. D. HENRY, Box 127, Buffalo, NY trot, _..s ty er, 03 Bro t St, N.Y. 
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welled Glands, —— = 
ks,Galls. Scratchea, Hoof Bound, 
dFrogs, Sprains, Strains, 

racked or Sore Teats, Caked or Garget Bag, it 
having no equal in curative properties, and flies 
will not trouble flesh wounds where Sharpsteen’s 
Lavender Ointment is u Sold by druggists at 
95 and 50cents, Veterinary use $1 50 per pound. 
Farrand, Williams & Co., Wholesale Agents, De- 








Out- 


EGC LESTON 


can now grasp a fortune. 
fit worth §10 tree. Address E. G. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay 8t., N. ¥. 





10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau,N.Y. 
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$ibum of samples, Premium List &e. Blank Cards at 





4 New (1883) Chromo Cards,no 2 alike, with name, 
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MATCHING A LAWYER. 





A lawyer quite famous for making a bill, 
And who in good living delighted, 
To dinnef one day, with a hearty good will, 
Was by a rich client invited. 
But he charged six-and-eightpence for going to 
dine, 
Which the client he paid, though no ninny, 
And in turn charged the lawyer for dinner and 
wine, 
One a crown and the other a guinea. 
But gossips, you know, have a saying in store— 
He who matches a lawyer has only one more. 


The lawyer he paid it and took a receipt, 
While the client stared at him in wonder ; 
With the produce he gave a magnificent treat, 
But the lawyer soon made him knock under. 
That his client sold wine, information he laid, 
Without license; and spite of his storming, 
The client a good thumping penalty paid, 
And the lawyer got half for informing. 
But gossips, you know, have a saying in store— 
He who matches a lawyer has only one more. 








Slr Peter and the Cow. 


While in Montreal I heard a good story 
of Sir Peter Mitchell, member of the Par- 
liament from New Brunswick, of whom I 
spoke in a recent letter. He was an oppo- 
sition member during the lamentable 
government of Sir John Mackenzie in the 
last decade, and was a constant and most 
uncomfortable thorn in the side of that 
unhappy premier. Sir John was a4 con- 
spicuous railroad magnate, and just before 
the opening of Parliament one winter Sir 
Peter called on him to induce him to pay 
$40 for a widow's cow that had been run 
over by the cars. ‘‘I don’t believe there’s_ 
anything in it!” exclaimed the premier 
peremptorily. ‘‘It’s probably a trumped_ 
up case, but I'll inquire and you cal] 
to-morrow.” 

The gentleman from New Brunswick 
was not used to being treated so cavalier. 
ly, but he pocketed it and called in the 
morning. 

‘““There’s no justice in it. Wewon’t pay 
for the cow,” broke in Sir John. 

‘* You won’t; won't you?” rejoined Sir 
Peter, with a manner quite as bouncing as 
that of the leader of the government. 
‘‘Have you been there or sent there and 
investigated it?” 

‘‘No, I haven’t, but I won't pay for the 
cow. It’s a mere trifle, and she ought to 
have kept off the track.” 

‘Don’t the law say you shall have a 
fence?” 

‘‘T won’t pay for the cow now; and that’s 
all the answer you'll get.” 

““You won't pay for the widow’s cow; 
won't you, Sir John Mackenzie? I will 
make you pay for it,” exclaimed Sir Peter, 
now thoroughly aroused. 

“You will; you will! 
growled the premier. 

“‘T’ll take it out of you during the ses- 
sion, as. sure asyouarealivingman. The 
widow's $40 isn’t anything, isn’t it? Ty 
take it out of you!” 

it was an Irishman against a Scotchman, 
and both were angry. The sequel proved 
that Sir Peter took it out of him very 
thoroughly. He isa round headed man, 
a hard worker, a pugnacious and redoubt- 
able foe, an unforgiving enemy, bold and 
elegant in debate, no dilettante, but a 
hard hitter, and some of his onslaughts 
were furious. If he had not great tact 
he had great force, and he never forgot the 
cow. In the speeches he made every day 
against the measures and methods of the 
government, then under serious suspicion, 
he told the story of the cow and trotted 
her out with a frequency that must have 
seemed like cruelty to animals. 


Finally the last day of the session dawn- 
ed, and the consideration of Mackenzie's 
expense budget wasresumed. It provided 
the appropriations of the coming year. 

Sir Peter Mitchell took the floor and 

launched into a eulogy of the deceased 
cow and the propriety of making an ap- 
propriation for the widow. He was greet- 
ed with laughter and mocking applause, 
and then his auditors waited uneasily for 
himtofinish. He told the story over again 
with embellishments and elaborations. 
He contrasted the stinginess of the 
wealthy ruler with the quiet endurance of 
the penniless widow. He began to read 
from the Bible the commands to mercy, 
justice and charity, when the honorable 
members straggled out one by one to din- 
ner. Sir Peter bit a piece of biscuit, 
drank a swallow of water, and continued 
impressing upon the empty chairs about 
the tender duties and graces of humanity, 
Members straggled in again. He quoted 
the Song of the Shirt. They appealed to 
him to draw his remarks to a close. He 
retold the story of the cow. Meantime, 
Sir John Mackenzie was perspiring with 
wrath and anxiety in the premier’s apart- 
ment hard by. All his hopes were bound 
up in the appropriation budget. What if 
it should not come to a vote! The honor- 
able member from New Brunswick could 
not be stopped, for this was the only bill 
in the Canadian Parliament on which 
a member could speak as long as he wish- 
ed. There was no way of cutting short 
the debate. No motion was in order 
while he was speaking, except the motion 
to adjourn—and that would be adjourn- 
ment sine die. The Government members 
were in consternation, as the orator de- 
livered a speech on the blessings of vac- 
cination, gave statistics on the cost of 
fences in the United States, passed an 
elaborate encomium on the superiority, 
for draft purposes, of Devon cattle, to 
which class the deceased domestic friend 
of the bereaved widow belonged, and then 
began to describe the religious ceremonies 
in which the sacred cow of Burmah takes 
part, when the bell rang for vespers. A 
short time more and the session would ex- 
pire by law, and the Government had pass- 
ed no appropriation bill! 

At this critical juncture one of the Gov- 
ernment members returned excitedly from 
the Premier’s room, rushed to the orator’s 
desk, and exclaimed! “In the name of 
God, what ails you, Mitchell? What do 
you want? ‘—still,” said Sir Peter, fin- 
ishing the sentence he had on his lips, 
“not a vent has ever been paid for the 
widow's cow!” The member uttered a 


vehement exclamation about that animal, 
and added: “Sir John Mackenzie author- 
izes me to say that he will pay for the 
cow, if you'll let this bill come to a vote.” 

Sir Peter sat down, rather tired, and the 
widow got her pay. The Government 
organs declared that the widow’s cow had 
cost $40,000. Her champion is. still 
known in Canadaas Bismark Mitchell, on 
account of his boldness and shrewdness in 
outwitting a Cabinet and making himself 
long the adviser-in-chief of a vacillating 


How will you?” 


: The Power of Ridicule. 

The Columbus (O.) Times tells the fol- 
lowing story of how a bombastic lawyer 
who had “no case” tried to impose on the 
judge and jury, and browbeat the attor- 
neyson the other side, and how his own 
weapons defeated him: 

“He paced up and down in front of the 
judge; he sawed the air in front of the 
jurors; he shook his finger in the face of 
the young prosecutor and shivered in 
imaginary horror at the thought of so 
youthful a youth undertaking to measure 
swords with him. The voice was so loud 
and bitter inits denunciation; the gesticu- 
lations were violent and demonstrative; 
the manner threatening and awe inspiring, 
and with face of scorn he sat down with 
folded arms and awaited the verdict which 
he did not suppose they dared to re- 
fuse to render. The young prosecitor 
was mad. He felt he would like to thrash 
the imported counsel out of his boots. He 
arose to his feet, uncertain for a moment 
what todo. Ahappy thought struck him, 
and, throwing his head back, he cast his 
left arm behind him and thrust his right 
hand in the breast of his vest, while un- 
der overarching eyebrows he scowled out 
at the jury. The jury ‘‘droppedon it” in 
an instant. So did the judge, so did the 
spectators. There was the familiar pose of 
the important counsel, perfect in its imi- 
tation. Then the young prosecutor began, 
and, without opening his lips, proceeded to 
copy the gesticulation and movements of 
the eminent attorney who had preceded 
him. He snorted and cavorted and stamp- 
ed and rolled his eyes. He strode up and 
down in front of the judge and jury fol- 
lowing in his gesticulations precisely those 
of which they had justseen the copy. He 
shook his finger menacingly under the 
nose of the eminent gentleman, and then, 
assuming the statesman-like pose, he 
looked down upon him disdainfully. 
Then he would stop and twirl on his finger 
a martingale ring, which he had drawn 
from his pocket, and which was intended 
to represent the large seal ring on the 
small finger of the left hand of the oppos- 
ing counsel. It was too much. The emi- 
nent attorney appealed to the court for 
protection, while the judge laughed until 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, and the 
jury and spectators chuckled audibly. 
The judge replied that the young man had 
done nothing, had said nothing to him, 
and he did not feel called upon to inter- 
fere with the argument. That settled it. 
The imported counsel broke for the door, 
and the jury, after 15 minutes absence, 
brought in a verdict of guilty.” 








{as"The wonders of modern chemistry are 
apparent in the beautiful Diamond Dyes. All 
kinds and colors of ink can bemade from them. 


VARIETIES. 











A TRAVELER in Dixie tells the following: 

I remember ’fore the war I had been down 
to Galveston, and was comin’ up to Houston on 
one of the bayou steamers. In them days we 
had no railroads. I lived in about whar the 
town of Round Rock is now. We had to haul 
our supplies then 200 miles on ox wagons. The 
bayou steamers used to stop at little way land- 
in’s and only when signaled. This mornin’ 
we was behind time. We had on full steam 
and was boomin’ along around Hog Island, 
when we kem in sight of a nigger, on a landin’ 
makin’ desperate signs for us to stop. The 
cap’n cussed most powerful to think that we 
should have to lose half an hour backin’ up to 
the landin’; but we had do do it, for it was his 
orders to stop for freight whenever signaled, 
and the nigger had done given us the signal, 
and stood waitin’ for us on the bank, with an 
inercent look of happiness on his face and a 
dead coon on his shoulder. The boat backed 
in, an’ when near the landin’ the cap’n shouted 
to the nigger: 

“Hello! what have you got?” 

“Hello yourself, boss; I jest thought maybe 
you wanted to buy a coon.” 

The cap’n’s face turned blue with rage, and 
with a howl of steamboat profanity, he exclaim- 
ed: 

‘*You infernal black scoundrel, did you stop 
me to sell acoon? Go ahead! Why, I’d rather 
eat dog, any day.” 

‘““Well, cap’n,” replied the nigger, ‘‘some 
folks like one thing and some anoder; it’s all 
owin’ to how you was raised.” 





AN aneedote is told ofan eminent architect 
who was under cross-examination by a keen 
lawyer, who wished to detract from the weight 
of his testimony, and after asking him what 
was his name, proceeded: 

‘*You are a builder, I believe?’ 

“No, sir; Iam not a builder; I am an archi- 
tect.’’ 

“They are much the same, I suppces?” 

“IT beg your pardon, sir; I cannot admit 
that; I consider them to be totally different.’’ 

“Oh, indeed! perhaps you will state wherein 
this great difference exists?” 

“An architect, sir, conceives the design, pre- 
pares the plan, draws out the specifications— 
in short, supplies the mind; the builder is 
merely the bricklayer or the carpenter. The 
builder, in fact, is the machine; the architect, 
the power that puts the machine together and 
sets it going.” 

“Oh, very well, Mr. Architect, that will do. 
And now after your very ingenious distinction 
without a difference, perhaps you can inform 
the court who was the architect of the Tower 
of Babel?” 

The reply, for promptness and wit, is not to 
be rivaled in the whole history of rejoinder: 

‘‘ There was no architect, sir, and hence the 
confusion.” 





OLD Gen. Stapluke, a well known gentleman 
of Arkansas, approached the Supreme Justice 
the other day, and, after saluting the Judge 
In js military way, said: 

“Judge, I am greatly in need of money. My 
health is very bad, and Iam unable to work; in 
fact, I don’t think that I am going to live very 
long. Now I want you to lend mea thotfsand 
dollars for a year. Ido not desire to give se- 
curity, as I want this to be a transaction be- 
tween two friends.” 

The Judge reflected for a moment and re- 
marked: 

“You say, General, you want the money for 
a year. Suppose you were to die before the 
money was refunded, what would become of 
me?”’ 

‘That is not the question, my dear Judge. 
What would become of me is the question. If 
I die before the money is repaid I’ll be in a 
worse fix than you, and you will have no cause 
for complaint.”’ 

““That’s a fact,” replied the Judge; “‘here’s 
a check for the money.” 





A passenger over the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac railroad relates the follow- 
ing: 

“The cars were passing in front of a trestle, 
and just in front of me sat an old colored wo- 





Governor.—Indianapolis Journal. 


man who showed great alarm, and, as it after- 


wards turned out, imagined that the whole 
train of cars was flying through the air. It 
was not many minutes however, before the cars 
passed safely over the trestle, and 4s soon as 
they struck terra firma, the old woman drew a 
sigh of relief and exclaimed, in aTe Deum tone 
of voice: . 

*¢¢'Thank the Lord, she’s lit.’ ’’ 

That reminds us of a very neat pun by a coun- 
try gentleman on a similar occasion. When 
the trestle had been crossed,’some lady remark- 
ed: 

“Well, we've struck terra firma.” 

‘““Yes, madam,” said theold gentleman in his 
brusque way, “less terror and more firmer.” 





In the green-room of a Parisian theatre, du- 
ring an entr’acte the other evening, the con- 
versation turned upon the delicate subject of 
age. Presently a gentleman visitor ventured 
upon the indiscreet query: 

“Now, what age are you, my dear friend?” 
addressing his remark to a lady who certainly 
can no longer be considered in her first youth. 

“What a question !”’ said mademoiselle. “How 
can that possibly interest you?’ 

‘¢ Simply curiosity,’”’ responded the visitor. 

“Well, then I will be frank with you. Really 
I don’t know. One counts one’s money, one’s 
jewels, and one’s deeds of value, because they 
may happen to be lost or stolen; but as I am 
absolutely certain that nobody will take a year 
from my age, and that I shall never lose one, 
why, where is the need of counting?” 





A younG blood who is about to enter into 
the holy estate of matrimony goes to seek the 
advice of an old friend, his family doctor. 

“The girl, you see,” says the young man, 
with engaging frankness, ‘“‘hasn’t got any tin 
now, but she has arich uncle with heart dis- 
ease that———”” 

“T don’t know about that,” says the doctor, 
reflectively; ‘‘a man with heart disease is apt 
to live much Jonger——”’ 

“But, it isa serious care. Only this, morn- 
ing they called in your eminent colleague, Dr. 
xX——?*? 

“Then, if they have, marry her, sir; you 
hayen’t a minute to lose!’’ 


A MERCHANT in a Kentucky town recently 
boughtfrom a Louisville traveling man a bill 
of goods, and when the order went to the house 
they refused to fill it at the price. The mer- 
chant was mad and went to see about it. He 
spoke his mind freely, and among his remarks 
he said: 

“There is only one thing sold in your old 
town as cheap as I can get it in Cincinnati.” 

‘What's that?” asked the seller, expecting 
te get an order anyhow. 

“Postage stamps,”’ replied the country mer- 
chant, as he slammed the door and went out to 
sooth his feelings with a damp bourbon poul- 
tice. 





ONE evening last week a couple of Chicago 
thugs stopped a man at the lower end of Ran- 
dolph Street and asked him the time. 

“Just strike a light, will you,” said the man, 
“ and I’ll look and see.” 

When the match illuminated the gloom, the 
man was revealed with his watch in one hand 
and a wicked revolver lying across the face of 
it. 

“It’s now 10:30, and you fellows have only 
got a second and a half to light out of this be 
fore she strikes,’ said the man, sternly. 

‘“¢ They lit.’ 





Dvunrine Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s return 
voyage from Europe this fall, an accident oc- 
eurred on shipboard, a small piece of the cylin- 
der head being blown out, causing a long, in- 
tense and melancholy shriek, that brought 
everybody upon deck in afew seconds. 

“Dear me!’ said one compassionate lady 
passenger, ‘‘what can it be? It sounds as if 
they were torturing some poor animal!” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Aldrich, “‘it isthe ship's 
butcher killing the donkey-engine!”” 





Chaff. 


The journalist, like the carpenter, makes a 
living by means of his ads. 


What’s the extreme penalty for bigamy? Two 
mothers-in-law. 


“The hairs of onr head are numbered.” 
Then we suppose bald-headed men have lost 
the back numbers. 


The rising young man of the future is one 
who will be willing to jump up and light the 
morning fires. 


“Taim to tell the truth.’? “Yes,’’ inter- 
rupted an acquaintance, ‘‘and you are proba- 
bly the worst shot in America.”’ 


An Iowa farmer bet a new,hat that he eould 
cross the railroad track with his team before 
the train cameup. He lost by ten feet. The 
distance was measured by his heirs. 


The following occurred in a Lowell Sabbath 
school on Sunday: Teacher—‘‘On what 
were _ the commandments to Moses?’ 
Little Boy—‘‘ On two marble-top tables.” 


A lady told her little son, who was teasing 
for something to eat, to wait until breakfast. 
With a tear in his eye, he burst out: ‘I jest 
honestly sometimes think you’re a step- 
mother!” 


A man may elude a disagreeable creditor 
sometimes, but there’s one thing in this uncer- 
tain vale of tears he can’t dodge. When a 
sneeze has business with a fellow it always 
finds him at home. . 


Little Willie, having hunted in all the cor- 
ners for his shoes, at last gave them up, and 
climbing on a chair, betook himself to a dic- 
tionary. ‘‘ Papa always looks in it to find things, 
and I’m looking in it to find my shoes.” 


Delicately Put—Landlady—‘’Ope you slep’ 
well, sir? The bed is small, but a very com- 
fortable one.’ Lodger (who spent half the 
night in the study of insect life)—‘‘I dare say 
it may be, but last night it was too crowded 
for comfort !’’ 


Aman was found dead on the floor of his 
room at the Merriwether Hotel, Frankfort, the 
other morning. He had blown out the gas. 
‘“‘Sad affair?’ said the landlord, speaking of 
the event; ‘“‘Ishould sayit was. Over 1,000 
feet of gas escaped !’’ 


An Illinois minister took for his text: ‘‘Man 
wants but little here below, nor wants that lit- 
tle long.’’? He was reminded of the subject of 
his discourse after he had preached an hour or 
more by discovering that most of his congre- 
gation had gone home. 


A Londoner one day by accident saw the sun. 
‘““*Eavens,”’ said he, ‘*’ow they ’ave himproved 
that there *lectric light.” After a moment’s 
pause, during which he gazed on the novel 
sight, he added, reflectively: “But ’ow in 
thunder did they get ’im up so ’igh?”’ 


‘‘What’s your name?’ asked one four year 
old miss of another. ‘I do declare!” replied 
the second little girl, ‘‘ you are as inquisitive 
as grown people. They always ask my name, 
and where I got my new boots, and all such 
fings until I am ashamed of ’em.”’ : 


Brown: ‘‘Ain’t seen Robinson lately. What’s 
become of him?” Jones: ‘You're not likely 
to see him, dear boy. Fact is (I wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, you know), he’s got into trouble 
through marrying two wives.” Brown: ‘Bah? 
what of that? Look at me—awful example— 
TI’ve got into trouble through marrying one.” 


AnJrishman, who had been contending that 
@ mule was a nobler animal than a horse, said 
that a mule had once saved himfrom drowning. 
“How was that, Paddy?” asked one of the by- 
standers. ‘Faith he gave me such a lick wid 
his hind leg that he landed me on the other side 
of the canawl instid of in it.’ 


A Sheffield man received a crushing retort 
from his wife the other day. He advertised in 
a local paper that he, Thomas A—, would no 
longer be answerable for the debts incurred by 
his wife. The next day she published in reply: 
“ This is to notify that I, Elizabeth A—, am 
able to pay all my own debts, now that I have 
gotshut of Tommy.” 


A little girl recently went to visit her grand- 
father in the country. She is fond of milk, 
but firmly refused to drink any while there, 


ed she was asked: ‘You had nice milk there 
to drink, hadn’t . “T guess I didn’t drink 
any of that milk,’”’ she indignantly replied. 
“*Do you know where grandpa got it? saw 
him squeeze it out of an old cow!”’ 


Business improving: ‘So your business is 
picking up, eh?’ said a facetious cobbler to a 
rag-picker, who had just commenced operations 
on an ash barrel in front of his shop door. 
“Yes, and I see P yeom is mending!’? quick] 
replied theragged urchin, glancing at the di- 
lapidated boot in the cobbler’s hand. 


‘* What's orbs, Sallie??? ‘Orbs? why, as to 
how, — Who said so? “Well, you know 
that city chap’s was sparking me last night, an’ 
he looked me square in the face, andsung out: 
‘Oh! if I could always bask in the effulgence 
of those bright orbs.’’” Humph! Iguess that 
must be what they call eyes that squint; but 
what do you suppose he wanted of a basque?”’ 





Strange That People Will Suffer 


with dull feelings and the blues when they can 
be surely cured by simply taking a few doses 
of Simmons Liver Regulator. 


Che Pousehol. 


HOME COOKING. 




















“You may live without friends, you may live 
without books, 

But civilized men cannot live without cooks.” 

When we consider how much of not only 
our physical but also our mental well 
being depends upon the character of 
the food we eat, we are compelled to ad- 
mit that the cook’s work is not the most 
unimportant of callings. ‘‘Fanny Fern” 
in one of her piquant essays, says ‘“‘The 
surest way to a man’s heart is by way of 
his stomach.” All who have had to deal 
with mankind in his animal aspect, will 
testify to the quieting, soothing influence 
of a good dinner. The most belligerent 
of the sex becomes as mild as an 
anaconda when gorged with food, and as 
harmless. The request which would be 
peremptorily refused before, is granted 
with slight hesitation after a good 
‘square meal.” So marked is this pecu. 
liarity in some men that their wives never 
venture to prefer a request unless it is pref- 
aced by as dainty and exquisite a dinner 
as they can prepare; and there are men 
who understand their own weakness and 
the artof their wives so well that they 
ask, as they lean back at the conclusion 
of an unusually excellent repast; ‘‘ Well, 
what is it?’ But whatever may be said 
in reference to the nobility of the calling 
which ministers so plainly to the health 
and happiness of the race, it chances that 
the cooking is generally relegated to the 
servant, if one is kept, and if not, the 
mistress not unfrequently slights her 
duties, and after perhapsa surfeit of good 
things, prepared for guests, drops into a 
course of extremely plain cooking, a diet of 
warmed over meats, bread puddings and 
soiled table linen. (It may be objected 
that we do not eat the tablecloth, but its 
condition affects our appetite, neverthe- 
less.) In making mention of a new cook- 
book, Harper's Magazine says: ‘‘It may 
savor of exaggeration to assert that whoso- 
ever makes it possible for us to enjoy two 
wholesome and refreshing dishes, where 
but one was possible before, is as great a 
benefactor as he who makes two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before, 
but it may be said without hyperbole that 
whoever can put usin the way of doing 
this, or even making one dish better, more 
relishing and cheaper than before, de- 
serves grateful mention.” 

Americans do not excel in cooking. It 
has been said that our cookery is like our 
language, ‘‘ begged, borrowed and stolen 
from other nations, with a few distinc- 
tive dishes of our own.” Certainly the 
average American cookbook is as perplex- 
ing and as provoking to the housekeeper 
as the ‘“‘Complete British Housewife’ 
was to poor ‘Bella Wilfer.” There are 
plenty of recipes for cakes and pastry, 
puddings and that ilk, ample directions 
for preparing elaborate dishes, and costly 
entremets, requiring both expensive in 
gredients and much time in their prepar- 
ation, but few dishes suited to the needs 
of those who are compelled to ‘‘count the 
cost,” and economise not alone in mate- 
rials but also in labor. More particularly 
is this true in farm housewifery; unless a 
good garden is an adjunct, the bill of fare 
is necessarily unvarying and limited. The 
nearest market is poorly supplied at best, 
and vegetables are often sold at an actual 
advance on city prices; besides, the far- 
mer, though he has not even the pretense 
of a garden or fruitery, generally feels as 
if the purchase of anything he can (but 
don’t) raise on his farm, is an extravagance. 
Without vegetables, except the indispensa- 
ble potato, the possibilities of a barrel of 
mess pork and perhaps a cask of corned 
beef, even supplemented by plenty of milk 
and eggs, are not numerous; even the 
best of cook books can suggest but little 
variation in the modes of preparation. If 
we cared for our health, and appreciated 
good living, we should purchase fresh 
meat more frequently, and by economical 
stews, soups, and the savory dishes which 
may be concocted of the remnants, vary 
our diet. But if beef is purchased, gen- 
erally a steak or roast is chosen, at greater 
cost, and soup, at an ordinary far- 
mer’s table, is an infrequent visitor; the 
average agriculturist seems of the opinion 
of the small boy who said he “‘hadn’t any 
teeth small enough for soup.” Pies are 
preferred to the more wholesome pud- 
ding, and the pastry is too often ‘‘slack 
baked” anda greasy mess which would 
give an ostrich the dyspepsia. 

Much of the poor cooking on the tables 
of the middle class of farmers, comes from 
ignorance of any better methods, an 
ignorance sometimes so deplorable as to 
make the family believe they are ‘‘living 
well,” when at half the expense, another 
would live better. Much is wasted, too, 
even by those who would resent the impu- 
tation of want of economy. Too much is 
cooked, and after coming to the table 
again ‘‘in questionable shape” like the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father, at last finds its 
way into the stomach of the omnivorous 
pig. Want of accuracy, carelessness in 
putting together or like cause makes a 
cake ‘‘flat,” or a pie to reveal its ‘true in- 
wardness” to the oven while baking, or a 
batch of bread is left standing too long, is 
ineffectually ‘‘sweetened ” with soda, and 
finally thrown out “to get rid of it.” 
Perhaps there is a greater waste of bread 
in the household than of any other article 
of food; the granary furnishes the wheat 








without giving any reason. When she return- 


for flour, and it does not seem so great a 


waste as to throw away food in which 
“‘store groceries” has entered. A bread 
pudding is generally the only way of 
using up stale bread in ordinary house- 
keeping, and this as usually made, is very 
like ‘‘a seasoned poultice.” Entire slices 
which are too dry can be made into toast, 
but there is toast, and toast. The ideal 
toast is delicately browned all over and on 
both sides, is crisp and well buttered; the 
article as often seen is burnt on one edge 
and raw on the other, with a tiny oasis of 
butter somewhere in the centre of the 
slice. Small bits of bread can be made in- 
to an appetizing relish for dinner, by 
crumbing fine, moistening with hot water, 
adding a lump of butter, pepper, salt, and 
perhaps a suspicion of sage or sweet 
marjorum, and baking about fifteen 
minutes in aquick oven. It should come 
out light and somewhat spongy, and is a 
great improvement on the sodden, solid, 
heavy mess yclept ‘‘dressing” served with 
roast turkey and chicken. An excellent 
batter pancake can be made by soaking 
stale pieces of bread over night in milk, 
but we have not an exact recipe for the pro- 
cess, and will ask some housekeeper who 
has it, to donate itto this department. A 
bread pudding may be made eatable by 
adding sufficient of eggs and milk to make 
it part custard, then with a layer of jelly, 
jam, or marmalade on top covered with a 
meringue of white of egg, one is not so 
painfully conscious of assisting to dis- 
pose of the fragments. Crusts crisped 
and slightly browned in the oven answer 
admirably for thickening gravies and 
soups; and a delicate supper dish consists 
of the fragments of chicken or cold meat 
picked from the bones, with the last of the 
dressing and gravy, a lump of butter, pep” 
per and salt, simmered in a little hot 
water, and poured over slices of stale 
bread toasted. The man who is served 
with a poached egg peacefully reposing on 
atriangle of buttered toast, will never 
stop to enquire when the bread was cut 
from the loaf. A pie which will “spit 
out” in baking—and what domestic mis- 
hap provokes a woman more?—may be 
converted into a pudding to be eaten with 
a sauce, by simply inverting it into a 
a deeper dish, in which the baking is 
finished. A bit of jelly or jam, or even a 
layer of canned fruit on top, covered by a 
eonvenient blanket of white of egg, 
whipped to a froth, with a small table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar added, and 
delicately tinted in the oven, completely 
disguises that the original intention was 
pie. A staie loaf of cake can be steamed, 
and served as “‘cabinet pudding” with 
any favorite pudding sauce. Thus an in- 
genious woman, with a thought to the 
palatability of herdishes and their attrac- 
tiveness to the eye, will not only save 
what another would throw away, but will 
not allow her family to be conscious of 
her economical intent, or be aware that 
‘funeral baked meats” are known in her 
house. 

The Household editor would be pleased 
to receive for this department, tested 
recipes from practical housewives, for the 
preparation of such dishes as are favor- 
ites in their homes. Such recipes would 
be invaluable to new beginners in house- 
keeping, and those who have had much 
experience would still find new ideas and 
new methods. Write up your pet econo- 
mies, ladies; we ought to help each other, 
and at the same time learn how to prepare 
food for our families which shall be nutri- 
tious, palatable, and economical. 


Puy 
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FANCY WORK. 





‘‘A Reader,” of Dexter, asks what kind 
of tidies are suitable for the back and 
arms of a small sofa; and whether color: 
ed linings are considered necessary for lace 
pillow shams. 

The style of tidy would depend on how 
much the sofa is used; if in a room where 
it is an ornamental piece of furniture 
rarely utilized, very dainty and delicate 
workmanship may add to its beauty and 
uselessness, while if in constant service, 
something more substantial would be re 
quired. For,the back of a sofa a very hand- 
some ‘‘protector” is made of a long 
piece of linen crash or momie cloth, 
fringed at the ends, ornamented with a 
Kate Greenaway design in outline stitch, 
which is simply a long back stitch worked 
from instead of toward you, catching small 
stitches on the wrong side and leaving the 
long on the right, following the pattern; 
done in fine silk or crewel. This is then 
tied in a graceful knot, and the ends 
fall on the back of the sofa. Tidies for 
the arms can correspond in material, but 
are not tied. Then there are linen tidies 
woven in damask patterns, on which 
fancy patterns are worked in the cross- 
stitch used in cardboard work; and strips 
of linen crash with one wide or two nar- 
row bands of pretty flowered cretonne 
edged with narrow velvet ribbon held in 
place by fancy stitches of gay silk. These 
eretonne bands are laid lengthwise or 
across the ends, which are fringed out, ac- 
cording to the size and purpose of the 
tidy. In more elaborate articles there are 
squares of antique lace, woven for the 
purpose, alternating with squares of gay 
satin embroidered, hand-painted, or orna- 
mented with the pictures in oils which 
are readily transferred to the silk by the 
use of a hot iron. Contrasting strips of 
velvet sometimes unite these squares, or 
the lace squares may be laid upon a large 
square of satin. A new style consists of 
two strips of wide shaded satin ribbon, 
united by a band of lace insertion, the 
ends of the ribbon pointed or rounded and 
the whole edged with a ruffle of lace. Strips 
of satin finished across both fringed ends 
by a band of similar hued cr contrasting 
velvet, put on a couple of inches from the 
end, and secured by fancy stitches in 
heavy silk, are alsohandsome. One seen 
here was a delicate pink with three-inch 
bands of ruby red velvet fastened down 
with old gold silk. On the plain strip be- 
tween the bands was a branch of wild 
roses in embroidery. The velvet bands 
might be applied on humbler materials, 
crash or momie cloth, and an outline de 
sign take the place of an embroidery. 
Lace pillow shams may or may not have 
bright linings, according to taste, but us- 
ually do have, since the lining shows the 
pattern to better advantage. Silesia can 
be used, or plain dark red calico, but there 
is no law, except that arising from neces- 
sity, to prevent the use of silk or satin if 





preferred. 


Clothing of Little Children. 

A point of primary importance in re- 
gard to the clothing of children, which 
mothers should ever bear in mind, is the 
fact that frequent changes are necessi- 
tated by the almost constant changes of 
temperature in this climate. The weather 
of a temperate climate is always subject 
to changes which will be recognized, and 
should be as far as possible anticipated, 
by the careful mother. Children possess 
very little power to resist the influence of 
cold or heat. Their vital functions, while 
very active, are more easily disturbed 
than those of older people, hence they 
are more susceptible to injury from 
change of weather than older persons. 
Mothers should be constantly on the look- 
out for changes which may involve the 
life of their little ones. The fashion of 
putting on flannel under-garments at the 
beginning of the cold season of the year, 
and putting them off again in the begin- 
ning of spring, is a pernicious one. There 
is no time of year when flannel clothing 
is more imperatively required than in the 
cool, damp days of spring and the occa- 
sional cool days in summer. Clothing 
should be adjusted to the weather of each 
day independently. In the winter time 
an unusually cold day demands an ad- 
ditional supply of clothing, in the summer 
time an unusually hot day may require an 
opposite change of garments. In the 
spring and autumn, particularly when the 
weather is very changeable, it may be 
necessary to change the clothing two or 
three times a day in order to meet the 
exigencies of the weather. 

Children should never be allowed to 
suffer for the want of achange of this 
kind simply because the needed garment 
has been soiled or must be saved for Sun- 
day wear, or for any other trivial reason. 
If a child cannot be properly clothed, it 
should be sent to bed and kept there until 
the proper garments can be provided for 
it. The excuse which mothers often 
make for carelessness in this particular, 
that “‘they have been too busy” to make the 
necessary garments for the little one who 
has outgrown its old clothing, is no 
justification for such neglect; and it will 
generally be found that the required time 
has been worse than wasted in the prep- 
aration of unwholesome dishes which 
will have no other influence than to de- 
prave the taste and to undermine the 
health of the husband and child, or in the 
entertainment of fashionable friends who 
are themselves squandering valuable time 
which belongs properly to their ehildren, 
in the discussion of the latest fashions or 
the most recent scandal suit. 

The clothing of the child at night is also 
a matter of importance. Asarule, flannel 
night-gowns should be worn, as by this 
means the little one avoids the chill often 
given by coming in contact with cotton or 
linen sheets, and is better protected from 
the chilly night air if, as is often the case, 
it becomes uncovered in the night by the 
displacement of the bed covers through 
its restlessness.— Good Health. 





THERE is quite a lengthy letter on file 


contributor who has evidently been an 
observing reader of the FARMER for some 
time. It is a chatty, pleasant epistle to 
read, saying personal words to most of the 
constant contributors, but unfortunately, 
unfit for publication for that very reason. 
It is impossible, in view of the 
limited space which can be afforded 
for our department, to give room 
for writers to tell others how happy 
they would be to know them better, 
how delightful their letters are. We 
take all that for granted. We assume that 
every lady who writes for our Household 
is so ‘‘ nice” that she would be a pleasant 
acquaintance to all who read her letters; 
we believe there is merit in the letters, or 
they would not be published. But we 
cannot give room for these personal de- 
tails which take up so much room, and 
are interesting only to the one who ad- 
dresses and the person addressed. That 
kind of correspondence is best carried on 
by mail, not through columns which 
ought to be devoted to matter generally 
interesting. By this we do not mean to 
exclude reference to previous letters, which 
frequently serve to continue an argument 
or give force to an observation, or to for- 
bid all mention of others in letters for 
publication, but only to omit that class 
of matter which makes a man vote a 
‘*Woman’s Department” ‘‘twaddle.” We 
want to win areputation for a “solid,” 
sensible Houschold, open to all questions 
of interest to women, from domestic 
economy to their highest and noblest 
thought. We invite contributions from 
our readers who are interested, whether 
of assent or dissent to opinions advanced, 
or upon topics of home interest. We do 
not propose to discuss any subject till it is 
threadbare, and we ask everybody’s best 
thoughts on any subject of interest to 
women. But do not fill up with personal 
talk to the members; winnow out the 
chaff, and give us the grain only.— 
[HovusEHOLD Eb. ] 


Useful Recipes. 








A. A. B., who desires a recipe for lemon jel- 
ly, will find the following, begged of ‘‘ our land- 
lady,” to furnish a superior article: One box 
of gelatine, dissolved in one pint of cold water, 
add three pints of boiling water 
two pints of white sugar, and the juice and 
peel of three large lemons. Strain, and pour 
into moulds. 

Another, taken from Helen. Campbell’s 
‘* Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking,” 
is as follows: One box of gelatine; one quart 
boiling water; one and a half pounds of white 
sugar; five lemons; one stick of cinnamon. 
Soak the gelatine in one cup of cold water half 
an hour. Boil the cinnamon in the water for 
five minutes. Shred the lemon peel finely 
and boil one minute, Skim out the cinnamon 
and rind, add sugar, the juice of the lemons and 
gelatine. Strain, and pour into moulds, set- 
ting ina cool place to harden. This jelly is 
excellent with cold meats, particularly chicken. 





Our landlady also vouches for the following 
recipe for 

PEACH BATTER PUDDING :—One can of peaches, 
with the juice drained off; one quart of milk; 
three eggs. well beaten; one tablespoonful of 
butter; half a teaspoonful of salt; two cups of 
prepared flour. Butter a pudding dish holding 
nearly two quarts, put in the drained peaches. 
Rub the butter into the flour till perfectly fine, 





stir the eggs into the milk, and the latter into 


in the Household department, froma new 





the flour; beat to a smooth ba 
the peaches and bake half an a ‘- ‘ “aa 
oven. Must be eaten as soon as baked. 
WaLnut Catsup.—Take a uantity of 
walnuts, bruise ‘and mash jet ehthenniees 
a tub and mix them up with two pounds of fing 
salt; cover and let them stand for a week, oc- 
casionally stirring and washing them; by this 
time the walnuts become soft and pulpy; ther 
strain the liquor from them and wash and press 
the pulp as long as any liquor runs from them: 
simmer this liquid in an iron pot as long asany 
scum rises, which remove with a perforated 
skimmer; then add two ounces of whole all- 
spice, two ounces of bruised Jamacia ginger- 
root, one ounce cloves, one ounce pepper-corns; 
let all boil slowly for half an hour, after which 
bottle it, taking care that an equal quantity of 
spice goes into each bottle; fill the bottles 
quite full, cork and seal tightly, and keep ina 
dry piace. . 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, being highly concentrat~ 
ed, requires a smaller{dose,and is more effective 
dose for dose, than any other blood medicine, 
It is the cheapest because the best. Quality 
and not quantity should be considered. 
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Taylor, Woolfenden 


& Co., 
165 & 167 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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No Quarter on Prices! 
Good Goods & Low Prices Will Tell 


During the month of January, in order 
to reduce and clean up stock before In- 











ventory, we shall offer our entire assort- 


ment of 


Silks, Velvets, Plushes 
DRESS GOODS & CLOAKS 


— At < 


A TREMENDOUS SACRIFICE. 


{= Do not fail to see them, as decided 
oo are offered in every Depart- 
ment. 


TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN & CO. 
165 & 167 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








CORSETS 


Every Corset is warranted satis- 

factory to its wearer in every way, 

or the money will be refunded by 

the person from whom it was bought. 
ot leading physicians 
nee aly, Corset RronOuten ‘end endorsed by ladies a8 
the ** most comfortable and perfect fitting Corset ever 

— PRICES, by Mail, Postage Paid: 
Health reserving, $1.50. Self-Adjusting, 61.5¢ 
Abdominal (extra heavy) 62.00. Nursing, 1.50 - 
Wealth Preserving (fine coutll) $2.00. Paragor 
Skirt-Supporting, $1.50. 
For sale by leading Retail Dealers everywhere. 
C3ICAGO CURSET CO., Chicago, Hil 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidious in their at- 
tack as those affecting the throat and lungs : none 
so trifled with by the majority of sufferers. The 
ordinary cough or cold, resulting perhaps from & 
trifling or unconscious exposure, is often but the 
beginning of a fatal sickness. AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured. 

‘In 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my 
lungs. I had a terrible cough, and passed night 
after night without sleep. ‘The doctors gave me 
up. I tried AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
relieved my lungs, induced sleep, and afforded me 
the rest necessary for the recovery of my strength. 
By the continued use of the PECrORAL & perma- 
nent cure was effected. Iam now 62 years old, 
hale and hearty, and am satisfied your CHERRY 
PECTORALSaved me. HORACE FAIRBROTHER.” 

Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1882. 

Croup.—A Mother’s Tribute. 

“While in the country last winter my little 
boy, three years old, was taken ill with croup; it 
seemed as if he would die from strangulation. 
One of the family suggested the use of AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, a bottle of which was al- 
ways kept in the house. This was tried in small 
deh uent doses, and to our delight in less than 
half on boat the little patient was breathing eas- 
fly. The doctor said that the CHERRY PECTORAL 
had saved my darling’s life. Can you wonder at 
our gratitude? Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Ema GEDNEY.’’ 

159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 

“ Thave used AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL in my 
family for several years, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
and colds we have ever tried. A.J. CRANE. 

Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 

“ I suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and 
after trying many remedies with no success, ] was 
cured by the use of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

JOSEPH WALDEN.” 

Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882. 

“TI é¢annot say enough in praise of AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, believing as I do that but 
for its use I should long since have died from 
lung troubles. y E. BRAGDON, 

Palestine, Texas, April 22, 1882. 

No case of an affection of the throat or lungs 
exists which cannot be greatly relieved by the use 
of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, andit will always 
cure when the disease is not already beyond the 
control of medicine. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


SUMMIT STOVE, PIPE SHELE. 
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